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(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 
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“CITY OF EXETER”’ & 
“CITY OF YORK” 
“CITY OF DURBAN” 
These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities and 


perfection of detail. Superb accom- _ 
modation for 100 passengers. ni i 
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Passages periodically available by cargo vessels to Egypt, East Africa, India & 
Pakistan; also via Canada and the U.S.A. to Far Eastern ports and Australia 
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When it’s a question 
of quality, the 


answer is In 


‘BLACK ¢ WHITE’ 


Blended with skill and care in 
the special “* Black & White” 
way, this fine Scotch is 

superb in quality and flavour. 
Call for “* Black & White” if you 
wish to enjoy Scotch at the 

peak of perfection. 
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A fine selection can 
always be seen in our 
showrooms’ watches, 
brooches; engagement 
rings, wedding presents, 
christening presents 

and beautiful 
Edinburgh Crystal. 

Visit 87 George Street or 


write for illustrated folders. 











Quaich, 33” £6.17.6. 
Other sizes available. 


‘ ss oe a ft 8 2. 


leman’s 18ct. Gold wristlet Watch £188.0.0 
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Amethyst and Cairngorm 


Thistle Bar Brooch £36.10.0 
Brilliant cut three-stone 


Diamond Cross-over Ring, 
Platinum setting Gold Cairngorm and 
and shank £86.0.0 Amethyst Brooch £12.12.0 


HAMILTON AND INCHES 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, JEWELLERS, WATCH AND CLOCKMAKERS 


87 George Street, Edinburgh 2. Caledonian 4898 
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Your (oath Mica, Holiday 


will cost far less in 1958 





you travel in the ‘Quiet Season’ when First Class single 
fares by the West Coast route are reduced by 25% for 
outward sailings in March, April, May: for homeward 
sailings in August, September, October. ‘Quiet Season’ 
Return Fares from £194. 


you take a ‘Quick Trip’ by Mailships sailing from 
Southampton June 12th or November 13th, allowing up 
to 15 days’ stay in South Africa. First Class return to 
Cape Town from £220. 


you make the Round Africa voyage by sailings from 
London in May, June or July, when First and Cabin Class 
fares are reduced by 20%—(Return fares from £210.8.0). 


Full details from your Travel Agent or 


UNION-CASTLE 


Chief Passenger Office: 
Rotherwick House, 
19-21 Old Bond St., London, W.1 Hyde Park 8400 


South Africa—every Thursday afternoon at 4.0 from Southampton 
Round Africa—twice monthly from London 



























ALSPORT 


We now bring many new colours and designs to 
the established favourites in this popular tweed. 


CHEVIOT—SAXONY—LOVAT 

The best cloths and shades in these popular types 
of fabrics, including the world's finest—but not 
most expensive—twist Cheviots. 





A NEW SUIT 
Which design shall it be? 


You cannot do better than ask your tailor to show you the new John G. Hard 

bunches. Perhaps you will find it difficult to choose from the two-hundred- 
odd magnificent designs and colours. But whichever you decide upon, you'll 
know that you have a cloth of great worth, backed by a tradition of fine 
craftsmanship. Here, to help you, are our new Giant bunches. 


IRISH HOMESPUNS 


New twists and many varieties of — in these 
celebrated tweeds of character—a 
colour range. 


An entirely new cloth in many delightful muted 
tones. Almost impervious to creases, exception- 
ally hard-wearing, and with the best obtainable 
features cf both worsted and woollen yarns. 


IT’S A MAN’S WORLD—WITH HARDY SUITINGS 


JOHN G. HARDY LTD. 
4 New Burlington Street, London, W.! 
Regent 1313 




















































The work of the Life-boat crew is 
dangerous. They do it willingly. But 
without your help they cannot con- 
tinue to rescue 600 lives a year at sea. 
Funds are urgently needed: send your 
contribution, however small, to:— 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 


e Treasurer: 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberiand 


Secretary: 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.B.E., M.C,, T.D., M.A. 













RATTRAY’S 
7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is rich in all those qualities which are so 
rare today. Generations of inherited know- 
ledge lie behind the selection of its fine 
Red Virginian and choice Oriental leaf. 
Craftsmanship, as patient and meticulous 
as that on which our forebears insisted, goes 
into the slow maturing and skilful blending 
of this incomparable mixture. Rattray’s 7 
Reserve burns as willingly as a fine cigar— 
and gives as generously of its many-faceted 
fragrance. Here is a mixture that never 
palls —designed for the pouch of the 
informed smoker, 


To be obtained ONLY 
from: 
CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price 86/- per Ib., Post Paid. Send 22/- 
for sample quarter Ib. tin 
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Finest pure wool, soft and 
smooth to the skin. Skilfully 
cut. Beautifully finished, 
withstands constant washing 
without shrinking and loss of 
colour. 


Write for 


ILLUSTRATED 
MEN’S FOLDER (74% 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED ~- LEICESTER 
























The Rt. Hon. LORD HAILSHAM, Q.C. 
APPEALS FOR 
CANCER RESEARCH 


Lord Hailsham writes: “‘The Imperial 
Cancer Research Fund, which is under the 
highest medical and scientific direction, is 
continually engaged in the work of Cancer 
Research in its own modern laboratories. 
The work is now to be still further increased 
in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Very heavy expenditure is involved, and 
help is urgently needed from generous- 
hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, 
therefore, that the appeal may evoke a 





Photo by Douglas Glass, courtesy 
. Sunday Times most generous response. 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 


Gifts should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Esq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 





COPE BROS. & CO. LTD. 
LIVERPOOL & LONDON 
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The best ever 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES 

offer nearly 42% interest 


income tax free! 

There’s never been an easier, surer, 
more profitable way of investing 
money than with this new tenth 
issue of Savings Certificates. 

Every 15/- unit grows to 20/- 

in only seven years (not ten years 
as with previous issues) 

and that is equivalent to nearly 44% 
income tax free interest 

if held for the full period. 


WORTH OVER 7}%, 
GROSS WHEN INCOME 
TAX IS PAID 

AT STANDARD RATE— 


worth even more to surtax payers. 
Here is the finest gilt-edged 
investment ever, for all the family. 


MAXIMUM HOLDING 


‘600 UNITS OF 15/-. 


These new Certificates are easy to 
buy, easy to hold, easy to cash. 
Take full advantage of this excellent 
opportunity right away. 

You can obtain full information about 
these tenth issue Certificates from your 
stockbroker, banker or other professional 
adviser, and from your local 

Savings Committee, Savings Centre, 

Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 


Buy a Certificate every week — 
and watch your money grow 


“WITHOUT DOUBT THE BEST SAVINGS CERTIFICATE FOR FORTY YEARS” 
says Lord Mackintosh, Chairman of the National Savings Movement 





ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE + LONDON, S.W.7 








Jo Meet the Wishes of its Readers 


the pages of BLACKwoop’s MAGAZINE are now 


prepared to publish Classified Advertisements 


—for the first time in its long history. In any monthly issue your announcement will be 

seen by over 100,000 people, many of whom live abroad. This type of advertisement is 

acceptable for six or twelve monthly insertions, but owing to the low rate charged the 

wording can be altered only at six-monthly intervals. The rate for six months is 21/- 

per line, averaging six words. Kindly send your order with remittance to: ADVERTISEMENT 
-» BLACKWOOD’s MAGAZINE, 91 ST. MARTIN’s LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


PERSONAL 


ASTRAL SUITCASES last a lifetime. Alumin- 
ium cases in silver-grey finish, English Lever locks. 
Cream twill linings with side pockets. Available 
stockists or direct from HEsTON 
»» I BUCKINGHAM PALACE MANSIONS, 
Lonpon, S.W.1—Telephone Sloane 9934. 


CAN-TILE—Dohm Can-Tile floor coating for 
Factories, Kitchens, Shops, Stairs. Write DoHM 
Can-TILB, 167 VicTorIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD. arrange 

deferred payments for Micro’s Corneal and 

Contact Lenses, by Blackstone (over 20 years’ 

experience). Free booklet from 376C, 115 OxFrorD 

Street, Lonpon, W.1—Telephone GER 2531; 

197A REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1—Telephone 
G 6993. Branches in main towns. 


CRYSTAL LEERDAM for the perfect gift. 
From the best stores only. Brochures from the 
RoyaAL LEERDAM GLASSWORKS, 19 MOORGATE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2, 


Set Sere? Then read ‘ The a 
finder,’ England’s best property magazine. Hun- 
dreds of houses in oonay iemne. 1/- monthly from 
newsagents. By = 1/6; 7/6 for 6 months, from 
HOMEFINDERS ™., 43 Woot ExcHANGs, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


PARK COURT HOTEL. Three minutes Marble 
Arch. Overlooking Hyde Park. All rooms central 
heating, — bath or shower cabinets, radio, 
phones. Winter Terms. 75 Lancaster GATE, W.2 
—Telephone: PAD 8431. Telegrams : Parcohotel, 


THE PERFECT LAWN IS HERE! The newly 
ne Ne we Emerald Velvet Gem. .No Seed- 

, 0 Weeding. Minimum Mowing. The 
lawn you dreamed about obtained in less than a 
season. Production fields in Lincolnshire open to 
your inspection. Write now for leaflet to Britain’s 
|r 5 peaemcastiaaaaa ‘TEMPLETON LTD., GRIMSBY, 


WANTED. Old Pistols, Guns, Powder Flasks. 
Major Nosi Corry, STONEHENGE, HOLT, NORFOLK. 


WINTER SPORTS HOLIDAYS. Please apply 
for details of our ive party and individual 

by rail with sleepers or charter air, 
to Switzerland and Austria. Cost from 28 guineas. 
Free holiday for anyone able to form own Winter 
Sports party of 15 members. ErNA Low TRAVEL 
Suavice Ltp., 47 OLD BROMPTON Roap, LONDON, 
S.W.7—Telephone KENsington 0911/9225. 
YOUR FAMILY TREE. Original sources 
searched by two ates experienced in gene- 
alogy. Write: LANGFORD, 23 NORFOLK 
Roab, BRIGHTON, 


EDUCATIONAL 


ADELAIDE COLLEGE, Ilfracombe, N. Devon. 
Boarding School for Girls 8-18. Preparation for 
G.C.E. Happy h 
Fees moderate. 


ome life. Individual attention. 
225. 





BODIAM MANOR SCHOOL, Sussex. Day and 
Boarding School for b and girls 4-13 years. All 
children welcomed for holidays. Staplecross 225. 


BROOMBANK SCHOOL, Selsey on Sea, 
Sussex. Boys prepared for Common Entrance. 
Vacancies for next term.—Telephone Selsey 2774. 


CHILDREN from 5 years welcomed into home 
atmosphere. Good neighbouring schools. Entire 
charge if parents abroad. Highly recommended. 
oO’ IN, CROWN HILL, SwWANAGE, Dorset. 


NEW PLACE SCHOOL, Shedfield, nr. Botley. 
Hants. A preparatory school for boys (7-13 
yesrs). Vacancies for boarders and day boys. 

utiful surroundings, home produce, vegetables, 
&c. High standard of education. For prospectus 
and appointment with the Headmaster write or 
*phone Wickham 2307. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means 
of our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars. 
The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Co. Ltp., 68 Kinc_ Wittiam Strest, E.C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 





SHIP WRECK 
RELIEF AND 
RELIEF OF 
DISTRESS 


Amongst the seafaring popula- 
tion are the objects of the 


SHIPWRECKED 
MARINERS’ SOCIETY 


Last year over £40,000 was 
spent on this work. Please 
help with a legacy or a dona- 
tion to the Secretary. 


(M.2), 16 Wilfred Street 
Westminster, London, S.W.| 
Patron: H.M. THE QUEEN 
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At no period in our life is 
THE TIMES more important than 
when we say good-bye to 
school or college. We leave so 
much behind us, in wisdomand 
guidance. We are, or at least we 
feel to be, on our own. 

But in THE TIMES each morning we find much of 
what otherwise we would have missed. Here is a paper 
which gives one confidence. Authority. The assurance 
of knowing what you are talking about. 

THE TIMES does not thrust opinions upon you— 
that is not the true function of a newspaper. It prints 
its news in clear unbiased perspective. It regulates your 
thinking without ruling it. 

That is why intelligent men and women, from 
eighteen to eighty, take THE TIMEs. From the start to 
the top of fine careers. 


"take THE TIMES 


There are few greater benefits you can give your children than to 
bring them up on THE TIMES. Ifthey are at school or college, they 
can get THE TIMES for twopence, by student’s concession. They 
should write to—Subscription Manager, TH E T1 MES, London, EC4 

















invite you 


all the year round 


IN WINTER 


Round Voyages to South 
America by ‘ANDES’ (26,000 
tons) and ‘ ALCANTARA ’ (23,000 
tons) visiting Spain, Portugal, 
Las Palmas, Brazil, Uruguay 
and Argentina, and using ship 
as hotel during the 3-8 days’ 
stay in Buenos Aires. 


ROYAL MAIL 


-_—sS 








IN SUMMER 


Sunshine Cruises to the Medi- 
terranean and the Northern 
Capitals by ‘ANDES’ (26,000 
tons). Interesting and romantic 
ports of call and a ship devoted 
to your every need. The 1958 
Cruise Programme will be avail- 
able shortly. 


Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure—Spacious Dining 
Saloons accommodate all passengers at one time. 


Ask your Travel Agent for details of Round Voyages 


to South American sunshine and to send 


you a 


1958 Cruise Programme when ready, or write to 








ROYAL MAIL LINES 


ROYAL MAIL HOUSE - LEADENHALL STREET - LONDON EC3 MAN 05622 
AMERICA HOUSE - COCKSPUR STREET +» LONDON SWI WHI 9646 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED (824 
with which is united 


THE INSURANCE COMPANY OF SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: 
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THE FINEST SERVICE 
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LEAVE IN JUGOSLAVIA 


BY BRIGADIER M. C. A. HENNIKER, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 


THE car was loaded down to the 
gunwales when we left our house 
in Germany, heading for the Balkans 
on the 18th of May. Those present 
consisted of my wife, our daughter 
aged six, and myself. We had tents, 
camp-kit, cooking-pots and the kind 
of impedimenta one associates with 
the Children of Israel. But the car, 
an elderly one with an estate body, 
is spacious and sound. (‘Staunch 
to pig and has been hunted by a 
lady,’ as one used to say when selling 
a horse in India.) 

You need a special visa to get into 
Jugoslavia, and we had not taken the 
precaution of getting one, so we went 
to the Jugoslav Consulate-General in 
Trieste to try our luck. In a wide 

N 


oak-panelled hall, which must have 
known better days, a considerable 
crowd of rather ragged men and 
women (with children playing among 
them) sat on the stairs, window- 
ledges, small tables and chairs. They 
were filling in forms. Soon we were 
doing the same. In another room 
a crowd of exasperated applicants 
jostled in front of a counter, behind 
which a tight-lipped Jugoslav lady in 
glasses dealt with them with sphinx- 
like impartiality. 

Beside me in the crowd was a 
bearded Levantine of rascally mien. 
Seeing the British passports in my 
hand he addressed me in English as 
it is spoken in Chicago. 

“ Sure, this really is a tough assign- 
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ment,” he commented ; and by way 
of conversation I inquired whether 
he came from the States. 

* No, sir,” he replied. “I am a 
native of Croatia; but I have lived 
many years in the States. I now 
live here in Trieste, conducting 
parties of foreigners behind the Iron 
Curtain. I have a guy outside who 
comes from Noo York. He’s doing 
Europe in rare style; and he’s dead 
nuts on Jugoslavia; but he must 
be back to luncheon with the Ameri- 
can Consul.” 

It was then about eleven o’clock ; 
and although the Jugoslav frontier 
is only a few miles from Trieste it 
looked like being a close thing. I 
might mention here that the ‘ guy 
from Noo York’ had an American 
automobile, bought presumably in 
England, registered with a South- 
ampton number and bearing a G.B. 
plate. Quite a number of G.B. 
motorists in Europe come from the 
other side of the Atlantic. They 
nearly all drive much better than we 
do. 

At that moment the crowd under- 
went one of those unexpected convul- 
sions experienced by waiting crowds, 
and I found myself at the counter 
facing the Jugoslav lady in glasses. 
She scanned our passports and 
documents. 

“What is this?” she asked in 
tones of thunder, pointing to the 
entry giving my occupation. ‘British 
Army Officer’ was not apparently 
the best passport to Jugoslavia. 

“It will take a long time to get 
a visa,” she added. 

** How long ? ” I queried. 


LEAVE IN JUGOSLAVIA 








“ Eight to ten days,” she replied, 
“I shall have to write to Belgrade.” 

However, by invoking the help 
of the British Consul—who could 
not have been kinder—the lady was 
persuaded to reduce the waiting 
period to two hours. 

We wandered about Trieste while 
waiting. The Adriatic was not the 
shining blue we had hoped for. The 
borah was blowing. A cold north 
wind from the Alps fretted up white 
horses on the bay; the sky was 
overcast and it was cold. Bathing 
was out of the question. I collected 
the visas and we set off for the 
frontier. Someone had told me to 
expect an ‘atmosphere’ about 4 
Communist country which is absent 
elsewhere. I have always felt it 
unmistakably in East Germany on 
my way to Berlin—even though one’s 
contact with the land is practically 
nil. I was certainly aware of it now 
at the customs shed, where, under 
the searching gaze of Marshal Tito in 
a photograph, I had to declare the 
money in my pockets, the travellers’ 
cheques in my bag and my wife’s 
camera and films. The foreigner is 
meant to feel like a bourgeois worm. 

Jugoslavia is making big efforts 
to encourage tourists. They get a 
favourable rate of exchange ; innum- 
erable alluring pamphlets are avail- 
able; and throughout the country, 
in almost every town, there is 4 
tourist office, whose purpose it is to 
aid tourists of all nationalities. None 
the less there is an indefinable air 
of totalitarian order, contrasting with 
the spontaneous welcome that one 
finds, for instance, in Italy. 
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LEAVE IN JUGOSLAVIA 


As soon as we crossed the border 
the roads became almost deserted ; 
and we did not have to go far before 
they ceased to be tarred. Roadside 
crucifixes had been robbed of the 
Christ, churches looked unkept, and 
many war memorials, surmounted 
by the red star, testified to the sac- 
tifices made by partisans and people 
to free the country from the Nazi- 
Fascist yoke. Not unnaturally they 
are very proud of this achievement. 
I saw a street in a village named 
Via Aldo Negri; political worker; 
liquidated by Fascists, May 1944. 

We soon reached Rijeka, the Jugo- 
slav name for what was once Italian 
Fiume. First comes a dockyard, 
and then cobbled streets. The most 
surly-looking dockyard maties that 
I have ever seen hung about the 
streets; the shops were devoid of 
anything attractive; and in the 
restaurant where we had lunch, the 
usual dish of the other diners was 
dry bread and sour milk. Most 
of the cars parked in the streets 
were either Italian or German. An 
air of drabness struck us at once. 

Communism may seem a splendid 
creed to the young. They are the 
fit, the intolerant, the inexperienced 
and the enthusiastic. They are on 
the threshold of life. One knows 
oneself how at eighteen or twenty 
nothing seemed incongruous about 
hoping to be the youngest Prime 
Minister in history and an opening 
Test bowler as well. It is only 
when one gets a little older that the 
dreams and theories of youth seem 
to fall short of reality. Some become 
impracticable, and sometimes they 
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seem cold and harsh. Certainly 
Communism in Rijeka offers very 
little to the middle-aged—the aged 
come off badly in almost every 
country but China, where they have 
a constitutional regard for old age. 
The humblest person in Western 
Europe can, by thrift, industry, fore- 
sight or skill acquire for himself, 
as he grows older, a modicum of 
comfort, leisure or recreation; but 
under a Communist régime these 
things are not to be had. The 
State, to be sure, can allot coupons 
for clothing, bus - tickets for joy- 
rides or apartments in houses that 
may once have belonged to the rich ; 
but it cannot, except it abandons 
its principles, allow an enterprising 
couple to run any sort of private 
business. To own a café or restaurant, 
for example, is impossible, since 
these are State enterprises. The 
couple may be put in as managers ; 
but they must run it the State’s 
way, observing the State’s hours, 
displaying the dictator’s portrait, 
and subjecting their stewardship to 
the scrutiny of officialdom. 
“Ah!” said a publican to me 
ruefully. “This used to be my 
hotel and I ran it my way. But now 
it is our’s and we run it our way. 
It’s not quite the same, you know.” 
He shook his head sorrowfully. 
From Rijeka we motored some 
miles along the coast of Istria. It 
was the eve of Marshal Tito’s sixty- 
fifth birthday. Industrious citizens 
of a small town of hotels, built on 
the tourist trade, were busy hoisting 
flags and banners. Twin-poles were 
the fashion ; on one the hammer and 
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sickle, on the other the red-starred 
tricolour of Jugoslavia. It was a 
Saturday and the pavements were 
thronged with tourists—nearly all 
Germans—and by Jugoslav sailors, 
for their naval base was not far off. 
The. sailors wandered about the 
streets as sailors often do; looking 
at shop windows, and contemplating 
tawdry trinkets for their girl-friends. 
They were straightforward simple- 
looking youths; physically tough, 
dependable and well turned out in 
white bell-bottoms and jumpers. I 
saw one or two greet their friends 
with the clenched-fist Communist 
salute; but I only saw this on one 
other occasion throughout our visit. 
That was when some post-office 
official strode into a country post 
office where I was buying stamps 
and greeted the girl behind the 
counter in this manner. 

We camped that night, by per- 
mission of the caretaker of the 
official camp-site, in a field with a 
rocky hill overlooking it. There 
was a cave in the rock-face which 
had been fortified at some time, 
turning it into a pill-box with loop- 
holes. The story was that it had 
been used by the partisans; but 
whether that was true or not we 
hardly cared, for as we began to 
pitch our tent the rain began to 
fall. The cave provided a dry 
retreat. 

It was not easy to discover whether 
so much rain was usual at the time 
of year; but we came to the con- 
clusion that the proper time to visit 
the Dalmatian coast is probably 
between 15th June and 15th Septem- 
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ber: we were a fortnight too soon, 
All next day it rained, too; and 
the following morning we started 
along the coast road, aiming south- 
wards. Before leaving I tipped the 
camp caretaker with some trepidation, 
In theory he was not actuated 
by the ‘ profit motive’ or anything 
so base as personal gain. He 
worked for the State by whom he 
was employed. However, he smiled 
genially and pocketed the few dinars 
I gave him—corrupted, alas, by 
capitalists ! 

We had made a late start, owing 
to the rain, and we did not get 
far. We came to an official camp- 
site overlooking the Adriatic. 
caretaker was an old man and had 
been a sailor, “For Francis Joseph,” 
as he put it. “Those were the 
days,” he implied. ‘“ We had an 
emperor and the pomp and ceremony 
that go with emperors.” He waxed 
eloquent on the advantages of a 
monarchy ; but he was an old man 
and out of touch, I judged, with 
the feelings of the younger genera- 
tion; who, I should say, did not 
share his views. 

The rain stopped during the night, 
but as we started next morning it 
began again. Snow, we were told, 
had fallen in the mountains and 
this brought about a return of the 
borah. It whistled down the hill- 
side, sweeping across the coast road 
so that it made the bonnet of the 
car leap in the air. Even allowing 
for the old catches being worn, it 
was not a bad imitation of a tropical 
tornado. 
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matian coast, a large notice announced 
that further progress along the coast 
was impossible and that a detour of 
eighty miles or so inland must be 
made. We turned inland accord- 
ingly, climbed a pass into the moun- 
tains, and disappeared into mist and 
driving rain. It was cold, and we 
noticed that whole belts of trees 
had been literally blasted by the 
borah. They were young saplings, 
but their spring leaves were autumnal 
brown. 

The road up the pass was well 
graded, but the surface was a mass 
of pot-holes. Indeed, that day we 
motored with the car ‘juddering’ 
under the bumps for eleven solid 
hours. I venture to think that many 
newer motor-cars, less well built, 
would have given up the ghost. Our 
old friend rolled forward with a 
million rattles in the bodywork but 
nothing worse. 

By one o’clock we came to a small 
provincial town. It might have come 
from a chapter of Tolstoi: the grey 
skies, the muddy street, the shabby 
shops, and the company of infantry 
in long grey coats, marching through 
the rain, followed by a horse-drawn 
cooker, were Slavonic in the extreme. 
The tavern to which we resorted 
for lunch consisted of a large ill- 
lighted hall with a tiled stove in 
the centre. Citizens—all drably 
dressed, except for three or four 
smartly-uniformed military officers 
—huddled silently at their tables. 
There was no air of jollity or fun. 
All seemed intent on eating their 
luncheon and getting away as quickly 








as possible. It was depressing. 
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I must, however, remark upon one 
charming characteristic of the Jugo- 
slav people which was evidenced 
here, as everywhere else—their love 
of children and animals. Every- 
where in the country, people of all 
sorts and conditions went out of 
their way to be kind to our small 
daughter. Total strangers in hotels 
or restaurants would carry her up 
the stairs or lift her over puddles ; 
shop girls would give her sweets ; 
and barrow boys in the markets 
smilingly presented strawberries or 
cherries. A society for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children would 
be as ludicrous in Jugoslavia as it 
appears necessary in Britain. Nor 
does it seem that there is much need 
for preventing cruelty to animals. 
The many horse-drawn vehicles we 
saw were pulled by fat horses. Cattle 
looked well fed, dogs well cared for, 
and donkeys, of which there are 
many, were seldom overburdened. 
These traits seem wholly likable. 

After luncheon we pounded on 
through the rain, parts of the 
countryside reminding me some- 
what of Southern Ireland. There 
were green lush meadows, fields of 
maize, rye and oats, open green 
valleys ; and in the highlands many 
stone walls, donkeys, and ‘ grannies ” 
in black stockings and shawls. 

Of course we wished we could 
speak the language ; but many Jugo- 
slavs can speak German; some can 
speak English and a few French. 
It is a good thing to make it clear 
from the start that one is English. 
Several times, when unthinkingly I 
addressed one of the citizens in 
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German—to ask the way, for ex- 
ample—he would turn away; it 
was not till they noticed the G.B. 
on the car that they revealed that 
their German was more fluent than 
mine. From the Dalmatian coast, 
particularly, many young people 
settle abroad. We met many a man 
who had a brother in Australia or 
a sister in the United States. And 
one man I spoke to was quite effusive 
at the treatment he had received in 
hospital when taken off a ship, sick, 
in Glasgow. They are pleasant 
people. 

After two days we arrived in Split 
on the Adriatic coast and camped 
in an Official site. All the other 
campers were Germans. They were 
blatant about the magnificent deals 
they had done on the black-market 
of Jugoslavia. One man had sold 
a camera for ten times what it had 
cost in Germany, and another had 
done likewise with nylon stockings. 
I do not think English tourists would 
consider this quite ‘cricket’ after 
the efforts the country makes to 
welcome them. 

There is a sandy beach at Split, 
and it was the only one we saw. 
In most places high cliffs come down 
steeply into clear, deep water or 
steeply sloping shingle. There are 
many natural harbours, and coastal 
steamers and fishing-boats in great 
numbers. The fishermen mount 
powerful electric lamps in the sterns 
of their boats to attract the fish; 
and after dark the sight to seaward 
gives the impression of some kind 
of searchlight carnival. 

We spent several days at Split 
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enjoying the bathing and sunshine, 
We contemplated going by sea to 
Dubrovnic, taking the car, but found 
it too expensive. So we set off 
inland, making for the little town 
of Jajce where Marshal Tito had 
his headquarters with the partisans 
in 1942. It was a curious drive 
over frightful roads through desolate 
country, which reminded me strongly 
of the Himalayas. There was the 
same scanty mountain grass; the 
same small sheep; and when, as 
we ate a picnic lunch, a shepherd 
approached us, he brought with him 
the peculiar aroma that I associate 
more with Ladakh than Europe. 
Two women, wearing national cos- 
tumes, were spinning a fleece into 
wool by the same primitive devices 
one sees in Kashmir—a bobbin spin- 
ning on the end of the yarn as the 
wool is fed to it by dexterous fingers, 
They walked towards us and we 
entered into a kind of sign language. 
Soon the party was joined by a 
young man on a bicycle who stopped 
inquisitively. He had a smattering 
of German and helped us buy two 
brightly-coloured woollen bags made 
from their own sheep by the women. 
They told us they were Roman 
Catholics, and one woman wore an 
enamel cross on a woollen thread 
round her neck. She was a buxom 
wench, with dark hair, dark eyes 
and pink cheeks, like a milk-maid 
in a fairy-story. She laughed and 
joked in an uninhibited way, com- 
menting on the texture of my wife’s 
clothing, which seemed to fascinate 
her. After lunch our daughter ex- 
tracted from the car a cheap German 
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toy (which might have cost sixpence) 
and began to play with it. The 
young man with the bicycle was 
thrilled. He had children himself, 
he said, and would we sell the toy ? 
He produced about ten shillings in 
dinars and pressed them upon our 
daughter. It was a touching situa- 
tion; but she fortunately rose to the 
occasion and spontaneously offered to 
give the toy to the bicyclist’s children. 

When we got to Jajce we asked 
at the tourist office where we 
might camp. The manager, seeing 
my mame on my passport, said he 
had known a kinsman of mine who 


.| had been with Fitzroy Maclean’s 


mission to Tito in the war. He 
gave an effective mimic of a British 
officer wearing a balmoral and the 
kilt striding along with a crummack, 
which (rightly or wrongly) we identi- 
fied as the present Member for 
Lancaster. Having thus established 
friendly relations we were invited 
to go to the tourist hotel, where 
we were offered a double room at 
the same modest cost as a site on 
a camping-place nearby. 

Jajce is an ancient town in a 
narrow valley where two rivers meet. 
Above the town is a Roman castle, 
and nearby a temple of Mithras 
has been unearthed. Mithras was, 
properly speaking, a Persian god 
who was adopted by the Romans, 
perhaps for the benefit of mercenary 
soldiers from Persia. Since then 


many masters have ruled in Jajce. 
There is an imposing mosque in 
the middle of the town and traces 
of Turkish, Austrian, Hungarian and 
Greek influence. 
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The tourist hotel overlooks a fine 
lake stocked with fish. It is a 
wooden building with about eight 
bedrooms, all of which at that time 
of year were empty; but on the 
terrace in front, overlooking the lake, 
many Jugoslav visitors drank beer 
at small tables or partook of fresh 
fish or strawberries. It was a happy 
scene the like of which we did not 
encounter elsewhere. 

As my wife and I descended the 
stairs to our evening meal on the 
terrace, a man entered the hotel 
carrying what, as a non-technical 
fisherman, I should have called a 
20-pound salmon. He was as remark- 
able in appearance as the fish. He 
reminded me of the kind of character 
one meets at a fancy-dress dance 
at two o’clock in the morning. He 
had a swarthy complexion, a bushy 
black moustache and ear-rings. He 
wore a fez and a red fancy waist- 
coat, baggy trousers and turned-up 
shoes. He had evidently collected 
the fish, which was still alive, from 
a small tank in the garden where it 
had been kept after being caught 
in the lake. The visitors ate the 
fish for dinner and the Albanian 
brigand was given a bottle of wine 
for his exertions. He had somehow 
discovered that I was a soldier; 
for several times during the evening 
he approached me (rather unsteadily), 
seized my hand to shake it vigorously 
and to make a speech of which the 
only word I could understand was 
soldat. The speech included many 
gesticulations of cutting throats ; and 
it was impossible to discover whether 
they were Nazi throats or Com- 
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munist throats or British throats. 
He indicated that he was still thirsty, 
so I gave him half a bottle of wine 
for luck; and when my wife and I 
came down to breakfast the next 
morning he was still there, asleep 
with his head on the table. 

Next day was a Sunday and we 
took a picnic lunch out to a village 
up one of the valleys. It was a hot, 
sunny day and we parked the car 
under a tree in the only street. 
Usually a crowd of sightseers would 
assemble if we halted anywhere out- 
side a town; but on this occasion 
none appeared. The only signs of 
life were an elderly man dozing on 
the shaft of a cart in an outhouse 
and a cat scratching its ear on a 
window-ledge. Some of the doors 
were open and I peered: into the 
nearest. There was nobody there, 
yet the remains of a meal still lay 
fly-blown on a table. I wondered 
vaguely if some pestilence had struck 
the village and all who had not died 
had fled, leaving the man and the 
cat to die in their own time. No 
black flags, to signify typhus or 
cholera, were to be seen, so we 
walked up the hill overlooking the 
village, taking our picnic-basket with 
us. 

Presently a distant clock struck 
twelve, and soon two women on 
bicycles came into sight on the road 
rounding a bend in the valley. They 
pedalled up the gentle gradient, 
passed through the village, and con- 
tinued towards Jajce. Two more 
followed them; and, after a pause 
of about ten minutes, the whole 
population of the village appeared, 
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taking up the full width of the road, 
advancing towards their homes. The 
women were in national costume; 
long white woollen coats, with trouser- 
legs appearing below them, brightly- 
coloured bodices, and with scarves 
on their heads secured with gaily- 
coloured bands. The men also were 
in their best, some young swains 
modestly holding their betrotheds’ 
hands. The whole village had been 
to church. It was the Sunday after 
Ascension, the first Sunday of the 
month, and the day following a new 
moon (according to my diary), but 
which of these facts had sent them 
all to church I do not know. It 
was a 99°9 per cent attendance, 
which is more than one might expect 
in a Communist (or any other) 
country. 

As the crowd regained the village 
they formed up in the road for a 
country dance to the jig-like tune 
of a stringed instrument. It was 
all very picturesque and jolly. It 
lasted perhaps for half an hour, after 
which the various households dis- 
persed to their homes, some of them 
having to ascend to wooden huts 
high up on the mountain-side. 

On the way home we stopped to 
brew tea in a timber-yard alongside 
a railway station. The line was 
metre-gauge, and the locomotives 
made in Munich in 1912. The 
station-master, his wife, a porter, a 
clerk and numerous children gath- 
ered round. One of the children, 
aged about two, had a skin infection 
on its cheeks and chin, and the 
mother inquired if we had any 
medicine. Unfortunately, all we had 
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with us was spirit for the stove. I 
showed the bottle to the child’s father, 
explaining that it was not intended 
as a cure for impetigo, though one 
application was unlikely to do much 
harm. The station-master sniffed 
the contents and, recognising what 
it was, remarked— 

“No, but very good to drink ” ; 
and took a swig at the bottle, grinning 
broadly as he returned it. 

In parenthesis it might be added 
that you cannot buy methylated 
spirit in Jugoslavia from an iron- 
monger or a grocer as in other 
countries. You have to buy it from 
a chemist, and it is not methylated 
in the conventional way. It looks 
and costs (and perhaps tastes) the 
same as gin. Pharmaceutically I 
suppose it is pure alcohol. 

The station-master spoke fluent 
German, having been removed in 
the war as slave labour to Hamburg, 
and he told us a good deal about 
his own country. But when I asked 
him if he were a member of the 
Communist Party he dried up, in 
the presence of the other people, 
and said he could not understand. 

In the evening, when we returned 
to the hotel we were greeted by the 
Albanian brigand with a wriggling 
trout in each hand. He had caught 
them specially for us and we ate 
them accordingly. I tipped him, 
too, when we left, but he had 
already been corrupted. He grinned 
and winked. 

Next day we continued our journey 
northwards through a place called 
Banja Luka, where there were storks 
nesting on the chimney-tops, and 
N2 
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on to the one motor-way in the 
country: it joins Zagreb with Bel- 
grade. This is a one-carriageway 
motor-road running for miles and 
miles across what is described in 
school geographies as a ‘steppe.’ 
The country is flat and swampy, 
with occasional islands on which a 
few trees grow. About once every 
ten miles or so there were signs of 
the habitations of man. Traffic, 
for Jugoslavia, was comparatively 
plentiful, and we met or overtook 
another vehicle every few miles. We 
camped in a ‘lay-by’ at the side 
of the road, and away to the north 
we could see the mountains of 
Hungary. A youth with some cows 
appeared before dawn and watched 
us get up and have breakfast. We 
gave him a cigarette, which pleased 
him, and I recommend a few cigar- 
ettes to intending travellers in Jugo- 
slavia. 

Zagreb looked a drab capital in 
spite of a bright, sunny day. There 
are few imposing buildings, but 
many squalid streets ; and the people 
look poor and restless. Notices 
everywhere tell you how to get an 
Opel, a Mercedes or a Volkswagon 
repaired; and I wish I could say 
the same of Morris, Austin or 
Standard, though a fair number of 
the few ‘ quality cars’ to be seen 
are British ones. The name of a 
car seems to influence selling abroad. 
There seems to be some advantage 
in one that lends itself to pronuncia- 
tion in every language. Talbot, for 
instance, might have an advantage 
over Sunbeam since it is more, 
so to speak, international ; and Opel 
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Olympia or Morris Minor start with 
an advantage over Hillman Minx 
or Humber Snipe, which are not 
easy to pronounce or understand 
outside the English-speaking world. 
Chevrolet Sedan is a well-chosen 
name; and Fiat 600 or Mercedes 
220 have an academic echo that 
every schoolboy understands. The 
qualities that appear to count are 
advertisement, the availability of 
spares, and performance—and oddly 
enough it seems to be in that order. 

We went to see the Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Zagreb. Although no 
service was in progress there were 
a number of worshippers. One I 
particularly noticed was a young 
man, with a peaked cap bearing 
the Communist badge on the pew 
beside him. His face betrayed worry 
and anxiety; and we felt that com- 
ing, as he had, to his Maker, he 
would find more help and strength 
there to face his troubles than would 
ever be provided by Party or State. 
Communism simply does not work 
in face of trouble. The régime, it 
seems, tacitly admits this; and by 
a mutual tolerance both Church and 
State continue side by side. In 
the cathedral there were nuns and 
choristers, priests and deacons shuf- 
fling or scampering about as one 
might see in Rome—or Salisbury. 

I had been told that the Church 
finds it prudent not to get involved 
in discourse with foreigners, lest 
their revelations impair the live- 
and-let-live attitude of Church and 
State. This may well be true; for 
one cleric whom I addressed, asking 
about the history of the cathedral, 
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pointed abruptly to a plaque giving 
the outline in four languages and 
vanished. And another, whom | 
met head on in a cloister, from 
which there was no escape, ceased 
to understand English as soon as 
our conversation showed any sign 
of deviating from the ‘ safe’ subject 
of architecture. Naturally I did not 
want to embarrass him, and I did not 
press him where he would not go. 

From Zagreb we returned to the 
coast, this time over better roads, 
and after a few days enjoying the 
delights of Adriatic sunshine, we 
returned to Germany. We crossed 
the Alps on Whit-Monday. After 
the miles of deserted, pot-holed 
roads of Jugoslavia it was odd to 
find the well-surfaced St Gothard 
Pass so thronged with motors that 
three traffic police at the summit 
were needed to cope with them. The 
old car took it all in its stride, 
notching up another 4000 miles as 
we roared north along the autobahn 
at seventy miles an hour. 

If I were advising anyone else 
how to ‘do’ Jugoslavia by car— 
and it is a most enjoyable thing to 
do—I should advise going from 
Graz to Lubljana and down the 
motor-way to Belgrade. From there 
I should recommend extended ex- 
cursions either through Sarajevo to 
the coast, or south into Macedonia. 
Having sampled the roads to take 
their measure, several options would 
be open as ways of return. How- 
ever, we had not done badly. We 


had been away for over a month 
and had learnt anew that well-known 
truth ; ‘ All leave is good.’ 
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EIGHT ANNAS A TAIL 





BY HUGH ALLEN 


IT was a morning in May; and as 
the remorseless Indian sun rose 
slowly above the leafless jungles it 
promised another scorching day. An 
hour after dawn it was already un- 
pleasantly warm: a morning to 
spend at home just sitting on a 
cool verandah with a book, or 
perhaps answering some letters. 
Jumbo, one of my dogs, was feeling 
lazy too. As I sipped my early 
morning tea he was stretched out 
at my feet: a shaggy, rather over- 
sized cocker spaniel. He had always 
hated the heat; and unless I took 
him down to the river to bathe he 
would not go out until the cool of 
evening, for he was a wise old. man 
of nearly twelve summers. 

But those were our lazy plans at 
six o’clock in the morning. We 
never carried them out; for fate 
and the jungle decreed that our day 
should be very different indeed. 
A day destined to be branded across 
my memory for ever. For only 
two hours later my poor faithful 
old Jumbo was dead; and I, with 
a savaged leg streaming blood, was 
rewriting in the book of experience 
a rule of the jungle I had always 
imagined unbreakable. 

It all started at ten minutes past 
six when I suddenly saw Kalu, one 
of the workers on our estate in 


Madhya Pradesh, running through 
the orchards. As he came panting 
up to the verandah he shouted out: 
“The bandar-wallahs have been on 
our land since before dawn!” As 
soon as I heard that these cruel 
‘ monkey-men’ were about I gulped 
down my tea, asked Kalu where he 
had seen them, and then went into 
the house to change before setting 
out to intercept them. 

From time to time these wild- 
looking creatures with their long, 
matted hair and scanty loin-cloths 
make sudden lightning raids on us. 
They come armed with nets, clumsy 
tree-traps and old muzzle-loading 
guns. They take the monkeys both 
dead and alive. The living are 
destined for export and research ; 
while the others, the ones they 
cannot catch, are ruthlessly shot 
down for the new Government 
reward of eight annas a tail. 

Now, monkeys can be very destruc- 
tive; and as a farmer with large 
orchards it might be thought that I 
would be only too happy to have 
these men go over my estate 
thoroughly. But that would be a 
wrong idea; for after all these 
years I have the monkeys pretty 
much under control whenever any 
fruit is on the trees. Certainly 
they always do some damage; but 
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this, if you are a hunter too, is 
more than offset by the help the 
little animals can give you about 
the jungles. They might even save 
your life; for they will often tell 
where a wounded tiger or leopard 
is hiding after a badly placed bullet. 

Besides this, the business of 
protecting the orchards has by 
now developed into an exciting 
game, enjoyed, I am _ convinced, 
by both sides. I play it often; for 
it takes me back to early youth 
when a catapult was one of my 
most treasured and closely-guarded 
possessions. Although most of that 
puerile cunning has long since 
vanished, some of the old magic 
lingers on; and any lack of my 
own skill is more than made up by 
a little band of dusky ‘ sure-shots,’ 
eager volunteers aged between eight 
and twelve selected from the sons 
of our servants on the estate. 

These young rustics know nothing 
of space-suits and ray-guns; even 
cowboys and Indians are still un- 
known to them. So they are content 
with just a simple ‘catty’ and a 
pocketful of pebbles, and the excit- 
ing, fast-moving targets presented 
by the red or black bottoms of the 
monkeys away up in the tree-tops. 

That morning, within ten minutes 
of hearing that the monkey-men 
were about, I was after them with 
Jumbo at my heels. I hoped to 
find them before they could do 
much damage, and deprive me of 
too many monkeys for the ‘ games’ 
and protection in the forests. We 
walked fast. I carried a rifle and 
camera: Jumbo had his old, faded, 


coloured ball bulging from his 4 
mouth. Somewhere, he hoped, we 
would stop by water and play his ec 
favourite game. of 

I was making for the deep, shady 
nullah that runs diagonally through.” 
the estate, dividing it into two| "8 
almost equal halves. The banks | ™° 
along its entire length are lined| “ 
with magnificent trees, most of 
them tall stately kohas, their top- ™ 
most branches cool and shady. I 
expected to find the bandar-wallahs os 
at work somewhere on this winding, ™ 
watercourse; for it is over three 
miles long, and the trees above it 
were ‘home’ for at least six troops = 
of langurs. 

The estate is roughly square, 
and Jumbo and I started our search, ™ 
at the far north-eastern corner, 
intending to stalk along the nullah| — 
until we found the raiders. By) 2 
now the morning was getting un- 
pleasantly hot: there was little * 
breeze, and even in the shade the 
fierce sun above the trees was 
drawing out the sweat in littl 
pricking droplets all over my body. 
During the rains this nullah is a 
seething torrent, but now the flow 
of water had dried up, leaving 
series of long, pleasant, translucen 
pools with tiny fish flashing abou 
above the pepper-and-salt of 
sandy bed. 

By the side of most of the pools 
at the foot of the high bank, 
small ledges a foot or two wide an 
a few inches above the surface 
the water. These are game-pa 
much used at night by a 
number of animals. As the dayy “ 
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certainly their tracks: five pairs of 
human feet, the prints fresh, and 
reir top- more recent than the marks of the 
hady. I hooves and pads left by the previous 
»ealtie night’s visitors. At one spot the 
- winding , ™&n had stopped to rest: the ground 
ver three| YS littered with bidis, the Indian 
leaf cigarette; and in one place, 
against the high bank, some heavy 
bundles had been lying, one of 
square, them leaving the soft sand criss- 
ur search, Tossed with a well-defined pattern 
of squares—like a net. 

If those signs by themselves had 
ers. By not been enough to convince me 
tting un- that the monkey-men were not far 
ves little ahead, the next pool, some two 
Shade the Bumdred yards down the nullah, 
vans left no doubt of it. For just beside 
in little the water’s edge, close in to the 
my body. bank, lay two langur monkeys. One 
llah is a ¥4S dead, and must have been so 
the flow for over an hour; the other still 
lived, though its life was flowing 
rapidly away into a large pool of 
blood spreading slowly over the 
sand. Their bodies were peppered 
with smudged, red-brown spots, 
where the shot that had brought 
them tumbling down from the trees 
had slammed in. The tails of both 
monkeys had been cut off. 

I had known for many years the 
troop from which these two monkeys 
came, and had always regarded its 
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little members as some of my firmest 
jungle friends. In many ways it 
was the most useful troop of all 
along the whole stretch of the nullah. 
For here, beyond both banks, is 
heavy forest; and beneath the trees 
to the north the ground is par- 
ticularly difficult and dangerous, 
for it slopes sharply upwards, rising 
to several hundred feet. Towards 
the summit there are patches of 
open rocky scrub. These places 
are hard to reach; for the boulders 
are large, and between the crevices 
‘ wait-a-bit’ thorns and other noxious 
weeds flourish, hiding the wide 
cracks so completely that a false 
step could result in a heavy fall or 
possibly a broken limb—with every 
chance of the victim never being 
found. 

All these high places are loved 
by the leopards. They come there 
in the early morning to take the 
sun, stretching themselves out on 
the flat-topped rocks. Then, as 
the day gets warmer, they lie up 
in some shady spot to doze away 
the drowsy hours until nightfall. 
But although they may appear to 
be asleep, one eye is invariably 
open and cocked towards the nullah 
below ; for from all these high spots 
long stretches of it are laid bare, 
and anything moving about the 
sandy bed must be seen from above. 
In fact, this hillside is always so 
likely to hold leopard, that it is 
here that I generally look first 
whenever one of the sneaking brutes 
is being a nuisance about the estate. 
And in the past, if a leopard was 
really there, I could almost always 
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rely upon the monkeys to tell me, 
sooner or later, pretty accurately 
where it was. 

But now, as far as I could see, 
the whole of that lively little troop 
had been either wiped out or cap- 
tured. Looking round me I could 
see no signs of the monkeys any- 
where; no swaying branches in 
the trees as the lithe grey creatures 
scampered and swung through the 
leaves; and none of their usual 
cries as’ they alternately quarrelled 
and played above the placid pools. 
A cold anger took hold of me; 
and for the next fifteen minutes I 
had but one thought—to catch up 
with those monkey-men, free what- 
ever captives they might have, then 
frighten their lives out with every 
threat I could think of before I 
bundled them unceremoniously off 
the land. 

Tracking them was easy. In 
the soft sand I could see that two 
men had stayed in the nullah while 
the others had worked outwards 
from the banks. At two more 
places they had stopped again to 
smoke; then, at a spot where a 
game-track crosses the nullah, the 
footsteps of all five suddenly led 
away to the left and were lost on 
the hard surface of the track up 
on the high bank. Now, I suspected, 
they were making for the river half 
a mile away: another place where 
they would find a great many 
monkeys. 

I was about to set off in pursuit 
when I suddenly realised that Jumbo 
was no longer at my heels. I 
whistled softly to bring him up 
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from the pool in the nullah below; 
for I imagined he was wallowing 
like a water-buffalo with his beloved 
ball bobbing about near his nose 
and his eyes pleading for me to 
throw it. But there was no time 
for that now, so I sent down another 
and more urgent whistle. 

I felt the first tinge of anxiety 
when a third call failed to fetch 
him up; for not long before, and 
not far from this spot, I had lost 
a dog to a leopard. In a flash 
every other thought was swept from 
my mind, and I spun round and 
raced down the steep incline to 
the nullah. Jumbo was nowhere 
in sight; and when I started back 
the way I had come I saw none of 
his footsteps following mine. By 
now I was really worried. He was 
an obedient dog, and without the 
command to ‘break’ would not 
have gone far on his own affairs. 

From the pool I had just left to 
the one where we had found the 
two monkeys was just over a quarter 
of a mile, the nullah between them 
shaped like the letter S. Slowly I 
worked my way back, scanning every 
foot of the sandy bed for some 
sign of Jumbo. But the soft surface 
showed only my own prints, those 
of the monkey-men, and the tracks 
of a score or so of other animals. 
Then, still without any trace of 
him, I was standing beside the 
pool opposite the two dead monkeys. 
Across that placid surface was the 
last place where I could positively 
remember Jumbo at my heels. Some- 
where between where I stood now 
and the other end of the water, a 
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distance of only eighty yards, that 
faithful old dog had vanished into 
thin air. 

My eyes went immediately to the 
little ledge running along by the 
water at the foot of the high bank. 
By now I was dreading the thought 
of following that narrow game-path 
and finding what every instinct 
was screaming aloud that I would 
find. For five minutes I stood still 
listening to the jungle. It gave me 
no clue: the birds spoke of no 
feline enemy, big or small; and 
then, from force of habit and before 
I remembered, I looked round for 
monkeys. All of them seemed to 
have gone: not one remained to 
shout down to me the information 
I so badly needed. Slowly I started 
towards the ledge by the side of 
the pool. 

Half-way along it I stopped. In 
the firm clay at my feet was the 
whole story. And it told me plainly 
that Jumbo was dead. 

Almost at the water’s edge was 
the single imprint of a leopard’s 
paw. The pad had been rammed 
hard into the ground with the toes 
wide-cleft and the claws straining 
out. A little to the left of the pug 
a small patch of the path had been 
swept clear of debris and dead 
leaves. The leopard had sprung 
from the bank above, one front 
paw taking the full impact on the 
earth as the other struck down 
onto Jumbo’s back. Then the poor 
old dog had been shaken so violently 
that his body had swept clean the 
patch of ground. And about a 
yard from the edge of the ledge, 
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motionless and just showing above 
the surface of the placid pool, was 
the faded red and blue of Jumbo’s 
old ball. 

Of the attack itself I had heard 
nothing; and why Jumbo had 
stayed so far behind me I shall 
never know. I can only think he 
must have lingered about the bodies 
of the two dead monkeys; and 
then, when he set out to follow 
me, he might have picked up the 
leopard’s scent. That would have 
stopped him, for he was well aware 
of that particular danger. By then, 
unfortunately, I must have been 
round the first bend of the nullah. 

From the swept patch of ground 
on the path the leopard had gone 
along the ledge, carrying his victim 
with his legs trailing through the 
dead leaves by the water’s edge. 
A few yards beyond the pool, 
Jumbo, still alive, had broken the 
leopard’s grip and shaken free. For 
a few glorious seconds, for he was 
a fighting man, he probably gave 
very nearly as much as he got. 

Here the sand was wildly churned 
up, showing both the leopard’s 
pugs and Jumbo’s mixed up in 
what must have been a short but 
furious mélée. Then the sheer 
savagery of the heavier animal had 
overcome him, and losing a lot of 
blood he had been driven back 
against the bank and seized again. 
From here the leopard had gone a 
little farther down the nullah, then 
bounded up the bank, making towards 
that rocky, inaccessible ground. 

Very slowly I followed, the trail 
made easy by frequent smears of 
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blood across stones, grass and leaves. 
After stalking steeply upwards for 
about fifteen minutes I abruptly 
stopped. From a dense patch of 
scrub farther up the hill I had 
suddenly heard my quarry. Borne 
down to me on a gentle breath of 
wind had come a sickening crackle 
as powerful teeth crunched upon a 
bone. 

I am not going to attempt to 
describe my feelings. Dog-lovers 
will know how I felt as I heard 
that grisly noise. Such a terrible 
mixture of numbing agony and fury 
was gripping my mind that I wanted 
to rush forward at once, shouting 
at the top of my voice, to stop those 
dreadful sounds and perhaps get a 
snap-shot at the killer as he bolted 
from cover. But that could do 
little good; and the most probable 
result would be to flush the brute 
from the back of the thick bushes 
and leave him free to operate 
another day. It would have been 
very unwise, too, and no help to 
Jumbo now, to rush straight at 
an unsuspecting leopard on a fresh 
kill. Patience—that was the only 
thing that might give me the revenge 
I wanted. 

I soon saw, however, that I could 
not get a step nearer to the leopard 
without giving myself away. From 
where I stood he was about fifty 
yards farther up the hill and a 
little to my right; and the ground 
between us beneath the bare trees 
was strewn with rocks, small thorny 
bushes and dry crackling leaves. 
He had picked his spot with the 
greatest care: from no side could 
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he be surprised; so all I could do 
at the moment was to leave him 
where he was and set my trap. 
There was one spot he was 
bound to make for when he had 
satisfied his hunger: the pool im- 
mediately below me. For by now 
the May morning was scorchingly 
hot, and the leopard was sure to 
come down to the nearest water 
soon after his meal was over. When 
he did, I planned to catch him 
drinking as I lay concealed on the 
other side of the nullah. With 
luck it would be a sure, dead-easy 
shot. The pool was only some 
eighty yards long,-and I would be 
hiding on the apex of a squat 
triangle forty feet or so from its 
base and covering every inch of it. 
With the utmost care I crept 
away from those heart - rending 
sounds, back down the face of the 
hill, across the nullah and up to 
the opposite bank, where I found 
a suitable patch of cover and hid 
behind it. The leopard took his 
time. It was over half an hour 
before I heard him moving on the 
hill, boldly, like an animal un- 
suspicious of any danger. About 
half-way down he started to roll 
in the dead leaves; then he spent 
some time cleaning his claws, tear- 
ing them through the bark of a tree 





with sharp, plucking little jerks. 

All at once I saw him through 
the trees on the opposite side of 
the nullah: a comparatively small 
animal as his pugs had shown. 
When he reached the bank above 
the pool he paused for but a moment 
to look right and left; then in a 
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gracefully controlled slide he was 
down the slope and standing on 
the ledge beside the water. He 
gave me a beautiful broadside shot 
as he bent to drink, with the points 
of his shoulders rising sharp above 
his back. But the hate in my 
heart made me a little too eager: 
from the corner of his eye the 
leopard saw the slight movement 
as I raised the rifle. In a flash 
his head was up and looking straight 
towards me; and as he braced for 
the spring that would take him 
away to safety I hurriedly snatched 
at the trigger. 

With a wild leap he was in the 
air, twisting about as he jumped, 
and clawing for the top of the bank. 
For one uncertain moment he hung, 
fighting furiously for a hold with 
a blur of scrabbing paws. As I 
ripped back the bolt I thought he 
was going to drop; but the next 
second he was up, and the despair- 
ing shot I sent after him through 
the trees just burst a rock into a 
cloud of dust and flying splinters 
well behind his tail. 

The first bullet had gone home 
with a solid, hollow thump—but it 
had missed that vital spot just 
below the shoulder where it would 
have put him down for ever. Never- 
theless he was a badly wounded 
animal and would not, I thought, 
*> very far away. But for over 
an hour I sought him in vain. 
Up on the higher ground I saw 
no sign of him, even though I 
worked carefully through all the 
most inaccessible places and threw 
stones into every patch of the thicker 
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thorns through which it was in- 
advisable to go. Surprised, for I 
had found not a single spot of 
blood, I decided to go right back 
to the beginning: to the claw- 
marks at the top of the bank. 

From here, as I had seen before, 
his first wild rush through the dead 
leaves was plainly visible for nearly 
a hundred yards. Then all trace 
of him was lost as the ground began 
to rise and became rocky. For a 
few minutes I searched all round 
the end of this trail, until suddenly 
a glaring clue right at my feet 
stopped me in puzzled surprise, 
wondering how I could have missed 
such a plain lead before. 

Across the side of a large stone 
was a heavy smear of dark blood. 
As I bent to examine it I was still 
wondering how I could have over- 
looked such an obvious pointer 
when I had first set out on the 
search, But had I? When I 
looked more closely it seemed very 
unlikely that it could have been 
here then. For I had begun my 
follow-up well over an hour before, 
the grilling heat of the day was 
rising to its zenith and the rock 
with the smear had been catching 
the full force of the sun through the 
bare branches overhead. Yet the 
blood was still fresh and wet and 
just beginning to trickle down the 
rock! A sudden thrill, warning of 
great danger, shot through me. 
The leopard had only just left this 
spot and probably was still very 
close by ! 

Very slowly I eased up from my 
squatting position beside the rock, 
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gently thumbing down the safety- 
catch at the same time. Just as 
slowly I began to look about, expect- 
ing at any second to meet the 
furious eyes of the leopard burning 
from round the cover of some 
boulder or bush. As I pivoted on 
my right heel I was braced to meet 
the lightning charge that was bound 
to come the moment he knew he 
had been seen. But at the end of 
a few breathless minutes, and when 
I thought my eyes would burst 
from my head with the strain, I 
felt almost sure that the leopard 
was no longer near me. 

He could not be very far away. 
The dark colour of the blood said 
that. But did he know I was so 
close behind him? And if he did 
know, was he trying to escape, 
or deliberately setting some cunning 
trap on ground of his own choosing 
for me to fall into? If left to 
himself I guessed he would die 
within the hour. But if I came 
upon him suddenly during that 
time, whether by his own design 
or not, he would burst upon me 
like a fury in a bounding yellow 
flash of slashing claws and bared 
fangs unless I killed him first. 

Still looking anxiously round, I 
believed now that his wound would 
not have allowed him to climb far 
up the hill; either when he had 
first been shot or when he had 
left the blood-smeared stone. So 
it had been a great mistake, although 
I could not have known it at the 
time, to stalk to the crest of the 
high ground looking for his trail. 
For this now set two more questions. 
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Had he seen me going up? And 
if he had, and more important still, 
had he seen me coming down ? 

From where I was standing, if I 
ruled out the hill, there was only 
one way the leopard could have 
gone: towards the nullah about 
two hundred yards away. If he was 
trying to escape, that would be his 
safest way out: the going level 
and smooth and leading to distant 
cover. By now, too, with the great 
heat of the day and his wound, 
he must need a drink so badly that 
he would take some risk to get it. 
So with a grain of luck and a lot 
of stealth I might find him by one 
of the pools. 

Not far from the blood-smeared 
rock a rough game-path led obliquely 
away to the nullah. The leopard, 
if indeed he had gone that way, 
was likely to have kept to this path. 
A little farther along it I found 
that he had: there was another 
smear of blood brushed across some 
leaves on a small bush by the side. 
Then for a few yards the stony 
surface of the path changed to soft 
sand. On this his pugs were clear 
and showed him moving very slowly: 
a sign, I hoped, that he was either 
at his last gasp or confident that he 
had shaken me off. 

I could not be sure of anything: 
progress from now on had to be 
slow. Every bush, every sizable 
tree, every large boulder, or any 
other cover capable of concealing 
the leopard, had to be scrutinised 
carefully for a possible trap before 
passing it by. In the next hundred 
yards I found no further sign. 
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Then the ground in front of me 
rose in a gentle fold before it rolled 
down to the nullah on the other side. 
If the leopard was planning mischief, 
then just over the crest seemed the 
most likely place. 

Very cautiously I crept up the 
slope. At the top I paused, finger 
on trigger and eyes probing every 
likely piece of cover. Then all my 
beautiful theories were exploded into 
thin air. The leopard had fooled 
me completely. He was nowhere 
about. Nor had he ever come so 
far along the path I was on. In 
spite of all the evidence against it 
he must have turned up to the high 
ground soon after that last blood- 
smear and the marks of his pugs 
in the sand. I had that on the best 
authority in the jungle. For as I 
stood on the crest of the fold I 
had suddenly spotted one solitary 
monkey high up in the branches 
of a towering koha. 

It was quite calm and collected ; 
and appeared, from where I stood, 
to have no care in the world. It 
was gazing placidly about, one hand 
idly scratching its chest and the 
other wrapped round a branch. 
This lone langur was very likely 
the sole survivor of the troop; it 
must undoubtedly have witnessed 
the recent bloody massacre and 
capture of all its relatives and friends. 
It was probably still very frightened, 
and its little mind might well have 
been bowed down with a great 
numbing sorrow. 

Even so, frightened and sad though 
it might be, its natural instincts 
would never have allowed it to let 


a leopard go by unchallenged. And 
if such a beast had recently been 
anywhere near this spot that monkey 
must have seen it. For at the top 
of that high tree was one of the 
sharpest pair of eyes in the jungle, 
excelled, perhaps, only by those 
of peafowl and the big cats; and 
the merest glimpse of a spotted 
back would have touched off such 
a fit of screaming alarm that it 
would still be warning everything 
in the forest. 

Looking up at the monkey I 
felt the tension suddenly relax. 
So I fished out a pipe and started 
to fill it, at the same time thinking 
out the next move. Why had the 
leopard so abruptly changed his 
mind at the last moment and avoided 
the nullah? The answer had to be 
that he had either seen or heard me 
close behind him and realised that 
the watercourse was dangerous 
ground. Then with the amazing 
vitality these animals possess he 
had forced himself to climb the 
hill. He would probably not get 
very far up; but with the advantage 
of the higher ground and the ability 
to conceal himself behind almost 
nothing at all, he would hold every 
card in the pack if I approached 
from below. 

As there was little doubt now 
that the leopard knew where I was, 
it was unwise to go back from my 
present position. The safest course 
was to let him think I had lost 
his trail, go on down to the nullah, 
walk along it for a quarter of a mile, 
then swing right, up to the top of 
the hill. From here I could work 
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slowly through all the ground where 
he was likely to be, zigzagging 
carefully down the steep face in 
long oblique sweeps. 

With an easier step I walked on 
down to the nullah. At this spot 
the path to the pool below turns 
sharply right and then becomes a 
gentle ramp-like slope, about fifty 
feet long and some five wide, slant- 
ing across the face of the bank 
from top to bottom. On the pool 
side rise the mighty kohas, while 
up on the bank itself smaller trees 
and bushes struggle in the shade 
cast by their lordly brothers. For 
a few moments I stood at the top 
of the path looking up and down 
the nullah and listening to the 
jungle. Not a suspicious sound 
from bird or beast, and the monkey 
up in the tree almost overhead was 
assuringly quiet. 

As I started down the path I can 
recall even now how depressed and 
sad I felt. For when the nervous 
tension had been so abruptly relaxed 
my thoughts had gone straight back 
to the earlier part of the hunt. 
Once more I was living through 
the agony of those long harrowing 
minutes after I had found the 
leopard feeding. And so it was 
that for a few unforgiving moments 
the memory of that ordeal seemed 
to split my mind into two separate 
and differently thinking parts. 

By this time I was half-way 
down the path and under the deep 
shade cast by the kohas, which were 
in full leaf. But just a few yards 
ahead was a blinding patch of sun- 
light. It was only a short distance 
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from this that my subconscious 
mind slowed me down—then showed 
me clearly the spotted back of 
a crouching leopard, half hidden 
behind the great root of a massive 
trunk and a small bush on the path 
just six feet ahead. At the same 
time my other mind was assuring 
me that such an animal could never 
be there while a monkey sat calm 
and silent right overhead. 

Still unbelieving, and still taking 
the last few fatal steps towards that 
blinding patch, I tried to throw off 
the muddle in my mind and resolve 
that spotted back into the litter of 
dead leaves it had to be. Only 
one pace short of the bush did my 
confusion vanish, and I saw too 
late the appalling danger I had 
walked right into. For the full 
length of the leopard was suddenly 
in view. His hindquarters were 
huddled up against the root, and, 
to make himself as small as possible, 
his fore-paws were burrowed deep 
in the soft sand so that his head was 
low and out of sight behind the 
bush until I came right over it. 
For an electric second that seemed 
eternity I looked down at him. 
Neither of us moved. Then a 
brief moment of hope as I thought 
he was dead—— 

A second later, with a gurgling 
scream of rage, he reared up in a 
blur of flailing paws. I tried to 
leap away, but went crashing into 
the bank. Then sharp claws were 
raking down my left leg. As I 
raised my foot to kick them off, his 
jaws snapped tight about the heel 
of my boot. I slammed it to the 
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ground with his mouth still clamped 
round it. That caught me off balance 
and I sat down heavily on the path. 
Now he had me! A quick spring 
and the game was his. Surprisingly 
he did not move. He might have 
been dead, but for one furious yellow 
eye glaring hate into mine. 

When still he did not move I 
knew he was nearly dead. But he 
made one last despairing effort. I 
felt his jaws straining tighter round 
the heel of my boot. I was in an 
awkward position to kill him; and 
a badly placed bullet now might 
suddenly whip up the strength he 
needed to end the fight in his own 
way. Then the increasing pressure 
on my heel stung me into action. 
I rammed the end of the barrel 
into his mouth from behind my 
left leg, forced it roughly between 
his teeth and pulled the trigger. 

He died at once; but although 
I had felt the blast through my 
boot it was some little time before 
I could prise his mouth from the 
heel, so firmly were the fangs 
embedded in the thick rubber. 
Reaction hit me as soon as my foot 
was free. My heart began to 
pound wildly. The deep claw- 
marks down my leg were streaming 
blood. Then, before I had even 
begun to recover, the air was suddenly 
rent by a frightening, shrill screech 
of terror—so abrupt and chilling 
that I was on my feet in a flash, 
grabbing for the rifle and expecting 
I knew not what; for that high- 
pitched scream had held an almost 
human note. 

Then I remembered the monkey. 
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The scream had come from high 
above and a little behind me. From 
where I was I could not immediately 
find the little grey langur through 
the leaves of the kohas. I had 
seen it last from farther up the 
path near the top of the bank; 
so I started to run; for the urgency 
of the scream had scared me, 
though it had given no clue to 
what I might find. As I raced up 
the path it came again, the note of 
terror even more high-pitched than 
before. When I reached the top 
of the bank I saw the little animal 
at once; and the sight stopped me 
dead, staring up in amazement. 

What sort of a monkey was this ? 
It did not call at leopards, and was, 
apparently, so inexperienced about 
a tree that it seemed about to fall 
off it. For it was hanging from a 
branch with its arms at full stretch 
and kicking its legs feebly in the 
air as though paralysed with fear. 

But for those screams of terror 
the sight would have been ludicrous. 
It seemed impossible that any self- 
respecting monkey could not swing 
up to the branch above or leap to 
another one below it. Without 
warning that blood-chilling shriek 
rent the air again. Then before 
my startled eyes the monkey let 

go its hold. It dropped like a 

stone—a sudden flash of twisting 

grey that hurtled down, thumping 
hollowly from bough to bough until 
it hit the ground sixty feet below. 

As I made my way down to it 

I was already beginning to under- 

stand. One quick look solved the 
mystery and told me why it had 





not called at the leopard and why 
it had fallen off the tree. It was a 
young, fully-grown male monkey in 
its prime. And it had been blind. 
Its little body had taken terrible 
punishment from a muzzle-loading 
gun probably filled with a wicked 
assortment of scraps of iron. One 
of these had passed right through 
the side of its face. 

It must have been dying for several 
hours, and sooner or later it would 
have fallen from the tree; but I 
believe my sudden shot at the 
leopard terrified it anew, so that it 
slipped from its perch. And weak 
from loss of blood, hanging over a 
sixty-foot drop in a strange and 
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frightening new world of Stygian 
blackness and pain—well, who 
wouldn’t scream ? 

At last I slung the rifle and 
limped up the slope on the way 
home. Instinctively, as I stepped 


out, a whistle formed on my lips | 


to call up Jumbo; and when [ 
remembered, a fresh wave of sorrow 
surged through me. At the top of 
the bank I paused and looked down 
at the dead monkey. Its mutilated 
little ‘ old-sailor’ face seemed slightly 
ashamed, as if to say, ‘I couldn’t 
really help it, you know.’ 


know; but since that morning I 
have always tried not to take anything 
in the jungle for granted. 
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PEACE RIVER BENEDICT 


BY JOHN ONSLOW 


I HAD arranged to be married in 
London at the end of April. It 
was now late February, and I stood 
outside, staring at the log cabin to 
which I was to bring a wife. A 
Chinook wind blew. The snow had 
melted ; leaving the hills bare, and 
showing the normal untidiness of 
the house yard. Water poured down 
the rutted track that served as a 
front drive. A tin showed here and 
there, and lumps of firewood littered 
the trail between the woodshed and 
the house. The streaks of snow 
and ice that remained helped to 
accentuate the dirtiness of black 
mud and yellow grass. A corner 
of the corrals, where the bull had 
broken loose, was propped up and 
patched. 

I walked across the yard and gazed 
down into the coulée into which I 
had thrown all the winter’s garbage. 
I had warned my fiancée that when 
we returned in June the place would 
still be a shambles. There was 
nothing I could do to improve 
things until the spring thaw, and 
by that time I would be in England. 
The Chinook roared up the creek, 
and the surface water on the ice 
flowed down, adding its voice to the 
turmoil. 

I thought, ‘ What a ghastly mess ! ’ 
and started to pick up all the loose 





objects. I carried the salvaged fire- 
wood to the house, threw the tins 
into the coulée, and went back to 
kick and pry at all the jetsam that 
was still frozen to the ground. The 
interment of garbage would have 
to wait; it was an annual affair. 
I would scrape and rake all the 
disgusting material to the coulée 
bottom, and then shovel earth on 
to it. It could be an interesting 
collection: an old bear-hide, two 
frozen coyotes, some squirrels, an 
old lamp, countless tins, pieces of 
barbed wire, cardboard cartons, an 
old egg, and porridge. Perhaps 
someone would bury it for me. 

From a bachelor’s point of view 
the inside of the house was clean 
and tidy, but that day it looked 
crude and uncomfortable. The top 
of the black cook-stove was cracked. 
The stove-pipes were streaked with 
rust, and tar which somehow leaked 
down from the roof-jacks. The 
floor was uneven, with some of the 
nails poking up where the boards 
had shrunk. A patch of linoleum 
was worn out. The kettle lid had 
lost its handle. 

This was the place to which I 
was bringing an English wife. I 
comforted myself by the fact that 
she had seen it, and with this com- 
fort came a great feeling of surprise 
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—surprise that anyone could volun- 
tarily take up his abode in such 
a place as the Peace River country. 
Across the creek the coyotes were 
yipping and howling, and far away 
I could hear the dull flat moaning 
of a timber wolf. 

In a few days’ time the wind 
veered to the north, and again the 
country was covered in a thin coat- 
ing of snow. Horses slipped on 
unshod hooves, and the creek froze 
again with lumpy yellow ice. 

In March I handed over the cattle 
to the care of my partner, Tim, 
who lived but a mile away. I looked 
at my passport every day to be 
sure I had it. Now I was ready 
to go to get married. Again the 
Chinook blew, and the country was 
sheathed in ice on which the water 
lay. 

A week before I was due to fly 
out from Fort St John, I realised 
that the trails might become im- 
passable if the thaw continued. I 
could, of course, ride to the aero- 
plane, but that would mean leaving 
my horse and saddle, and Tim would 
be too busy to collect them. I 
mention the saddle; for, often in 
the Peace River country, as else- 
where in the West, the saddle is 
worth far more than the horse. 

Tim rode with me to the settle- 
ment some six miles away. The 
snow still lay in the bush, but it 
was not until we were on the main 
trail, with wire fences on both sides, 
that our troubles began. Tim’s 
horse went down with a slithering 
crash, and he rolled clear in a foot 
of icy water. I slid from my pony 
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with the great fear that I might 
suffer the same fate. Tim came 
up unhurt but cursing strenuously. 
We walked for some time; splash- 
ing through the patches of water 
which hid the ice. After a time 
our natural aversion to walking over- 
came our more reasonable ideas, 
and we remounted. Those of my 
readers who fear tarmac when forced 
to ride on an English main road 
will understand the rigidity with 
which I perched on Paint. I found 
myself grasping the saddle-horn with 
some idea that this would give me 
security. After fifty yards I dis- 
mounted. As Paint stood by my 
side his legs went from under him, 
and he thudded onto the ice. We 
covered the last three miles to a 
neighbour’s house on foot. The 
sun slid behind the Rockies. The 
splashing mud and water froze on 
our boots, and the cold numbed 
our feet. Tim’s clothes crackled 
as he walked. I said, in a sudden 
rage at circumstances— 

“If there’s no truck going out 
I'll ruddy well walk.” 

“ Take it easy,” said Tim. “ We'll 
get you to home and beauty.” 

My frustration increased on learn- 
ing from the neighbours that they 
did not think that anyone would be 
going to Fort St John. Half an 
hour later I heard an engine. I 
put down my tea-cup and listened. 

“What’s that?” I said; more 
forcefully than politely. 

* Seismograph crew camped down 
the road,” said our host. 

* Excuse me,” I said; “ be seeing 
you. Thanks a lot. Good-bye, 
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Tim.” I grabbed my saddle-bags, 
rammed my hat on my head, and 
scrambled off in the direction of 
the engine noise. I found the camp 
a mile away, the lights in the 
big trailers blazing. “Is the boss 
around ?” I inquired of the cook, 
who was busy in his kitchen. 

“Trailer across there,” he said; 
pointing with a soup-ladle. 

A dark-haired young man gave 
me whisky to drink. Sure—he was 
going to Fort St John in the morn- 
ing. Delighted to help. Be here 
at nine. I returned happily to Tim 
and our host. It was supper-time, 
and after that I slept on a couch 
till dawn. 

It was a lovely morning, the trail 
bound with frost, and every tree 
and blade of grass sparkling. In 
a dark avenue of poplars the road 
ran straight for about a mile. The 
big car floated evenly. 

** Coyote,” said the boss. 

I looked up, half-interested. I 
was busy relishing a sense of relief. 
Ahead of us a light form was drifting 
from side to side of the trail. I 
tubbed the windscreen, which was 
already clean. I rubbed my eyes. 

“ Big one,” I said. The animal 
stopped and turned half-round. I 
noticed the carriage of the tail— 
and he was big. 

“ Wolf!” I must have shouted 
it. ‘“ Bloody great wolf. The last 
one,” I gabbled; excited as a 
schoolboy. I heard the accelerator 
pedal crack against the floor, and 
the car leaped. On each side of 
the trail were huge snow-banks ; 
thrown there by a snow-plough. 
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Beyond them was deep snow in the 
bush. No timber wolf would forsake 
good hard going for deep snow. 
He could outrun and outlast any- 
thing. I watched the speedometer : 
sixty—sixty-five. The wolf was fly- 
ing, ventre-d-terre. I could see the 
pads of his great hind feet. He 
ran straight down the avenue, head 
down, his tail streaming low and 
curved. We hit him at seventy 
miles an hour. There was a bump, 
and we were over him. As we 
backed up to him I saw that he 
was still alive. ‘‘ Axe in the back,” 
said the boss. I grabbed it; and 
we walked towards the wolf. His 
hindquarters were paralysed, but his 
fore-legs supported him. His head 
was up, and he watched us silently. 
I walked round him, away from 
the great jaws, but he dragged himself 
half-round. Sentimentality was get- 
ting at me. I found myself feeling 
sorry for a great big murdering 
timber wolf. With care I gauged 
the distance. I poked the axe-head 
at him. In a flash his jaws crashed 
onto it and I wrenched it away. 
Somehow the wolf moved towards 
me. 

“Leave it,” said the boss, and 
climbed into the car. It came back 
at speed, and a chained wheel went 
over the wolf’s neck. He was dead, 
and we shoved him in the boot. 

For five days I stayed in Fort 
St John. I bought clothes, and a 
suitcase in which to put them. One 
afternoon I climbed into an aero- 
plane. I flew all that night, with 
short stops. At Montreal I stuffed 
my ten-gallon hat into a bag. The 
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farther East I went the more con- 
spicuous would it become. At 
Gander I suddenly realised that by 
the miracles of time and geography 
I was nearly home. 

As this is a tale of certain travels 
in the Peace River country, my 
readers will understand the large 
gaps in its chronology. It was of 
interest to Susan and myself, but 
to few others, that we were married, 
and returned to Canada in early 
June. Our drive from Montreal to 
Fort St John was a model of ease 
and comfort, and as such has no 
place in this small story. Nor have 
the rebuilding of my log cabin, the 
making of a garden, the road- 
building, and the acquisition of some 
chickens. 


Knowing the vagaries of weather, 
and transport, and trails, we decided 
that our first infant should be born 
in the Old Country. He was due 
in February. To make certain that 
Susan was at the right place at the 
right time it would be necessary 
to be out of the bush several weeks 
before the event; and Fort St John 
in winter is not a good place in 
which to make a lengthy stay. 
Winter in the Peace River country 
can be hard. Temperatures can drop 
lower than sixty degrees below zero. 
It can rage and storm from the 
north for days on end. The Chinook 
can blow and melt the snows, and 
the frosts then come and sheathe the 
land in ice. 

In the middle of January Susan 
was ready to set off for her home 
in England. It was cold. Every 
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day I made certain that the car would 
start. The main trail to a road 
was fortunately snow-ploughed. We 
would run in on the day before 
the scheduled flight. The day came. 
The car would not start. The wheels 
would not turn. The steering was 
frozen. I lit fires beneath the car. 
I dried plugs in the oven. I cranked. 
I hitched a big team to the car, 
and the wheels skidded on the ice 
and snow. It was sixty below. 
After four hours of struggle I kicked 
the car. It was only then that I 
realised that my feet were beginning 
to freeze. I went into breakfast, 
and broke the news. 

“Never mind,” said Susan, “ we 
can go by sleigh.” 

Later I levered and chopped until 
the runners of the light cutter were 
free. I chipped the ice from the 
wooden seat, and from the floor. I 
piled in loose hay, so that we would 
be sitting in a nest. For the first 
time that winter I buttoned the hood 
on to my parka. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon 
we set out to go to the neighbours. 
By our new road it was only three 
miles ; most of it through bushland 
where the snow would give footing 
to the horses. The temperature 
had risen to minus forty-five. The 
horses’ coats, warm from the barn, 
soon froze in tight ringlets. Despite 
their age the team was jumpy, and 
we shot down the first hill at a 
slithering trot, the cutter swinging 
from side to side. “‘ Not too many 
bumps, please,” said Susan. The 
cutter swung to within a few inches 
of a ten-foot drop. 
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“No bumps,” I assured her, and 
we both laughed. 

I hoped that somehow my spouse 
would keep comparatively warm. 
Her feet, in thick-lined boots, were 
in hay, and she was muffled to the 
chin in rugs, under which were two 
hot-water bottles. My breath froze 
on my moustache, from which hung 
two icicles in line with my nostrils. 

“You look like Dracula,” said 
my wife. 

“ Thank you,” I said primly. 

As we crossed the frozen creek 
I said— 

* Don’t worry if Birdie falls down. 
She’s used to it.” 

The new road up the steep hill 
hugged the contours, and I kept 
the horses close to the bank. On 
the outside of the trail the hill fell 
away steeply; in places the drop 
was nearly vertical. I have never 
liked this particular sort of travel, 
and with my passenger I felt strung- 
up. Behind a clump of spruce-trees 
the snow still lay, but as the road 
curved round the shoulder of a bare 
hillside the ice shone blue and 
white. I clucked to the horses. 
Already they were slipping. Then 
the roan mare went down. She 
made no effort to stay up. It was 
easier that way. She lay with her 
chin on the ice, while her mate 
looked down at her. 

“ Better get out,” I said to Susan. 

I climbed out and chocked the 
runners with the axe-head. I looked 
up from unhooking the traces to 
find my wife busy with a camera. 
There was a little crushed snow 
against the bank, and I led the 
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horses up it, one by one. Leaving 
the roan higher up the hill, I tied 
my lariat to the pole, and the wise, 
old, white horse gently pulled the 
cutter until we were once more 
on frozen snow. After we cleared 
the crest of the hill there was no 
difficulty. 

At our friends the Johnsons we 
asked for aid, and received it. The 
aeroplane from Fort St John was 
due to take off at 2 P.M. on the 
morrow. Could Bob Johnson get 
us to it? The answer was yes, if 
the pick-up truck would start. 

After supper Bob and I repaired 
to the garage. We lit the big wood- 
burning stove, and made it red hot 
with judicious application of diesel 
fuel. Gradually the frost loosened 
on the truck and the big tractor. 
We dried the plugs, and set a little 
engine to charging the battery. For 
two hours we allowed the garage 
to heat. At 9 P.M. we screwed in 
the plugs and Bob pressed the self- 
starter. The engine turned over, 
groaning. We took out the plugs, 
and they were wet from condensation. 
We started all over again, and linked 
a spare battery to that of the car. 
The engine turned with greater 
speed. At midnight we returned 
to the house and drank coffee. Once 
more in the garage we refuelled the 
stove, and tried the truck again. 
It fired once and was still. The 
plugs dripped moisture. The battery- 
charger chugged steadily. At half- 
past three the truck fired, and, as 
we held our breath, broke into a 
steady rhythm. 

“Best catch some sleep,” said 
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Bob. From the couch in the house 
I heard the truck cough and die. 
Before I fell asleep I heard it start 
again, and again splutter and fail. 

‘Water in the gas,’ I thought, 
and fell asleep. 

At half-past five I woke to the 
sound of the motor, and Bob came 
in, grinning. 

** All set,” he said. 

We were in Fort St John by 
noon, and my wife was away east- 
wards at two o’clock. 


In early May Susan returned, 
complete with a small and laughing 
son. Our car, with which I was 
to meet her, sat in two feet of water 
on the wrong side of a flooded 
creek. Like a large and clumsy 
squirrel I crossed to it by over- 
hanging willows, only to find that 
the battery had run down. As bad 
luck would have it the starting-handle 
was useless; for I had broken off 
a pin in an effort to crank in ex- 
tremely cold weather. Tim attempted 
to come to my rescue with a 
team of horses. We rebuilt the log 
causeway, and on this half-floating 
construction crossed in a waggon. 
This completely demolished our 
handiwork. Tim hooked his team 
to the car, and the horses snapped 
into their collars before I had 
released the hand-brake. The double- 
trees broke. We rode back across 
the creek in a few wild bounds. 
I had only a day in which to get 
to Fort St John in time to meet 
my family. At the blacksmith’s in 
the town was Tim’s democrat. A 
democrat is a small light-sprung 
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waggon on four spindly wheels, 
Next morning I threw a double 
set of harness on one horse and 
saddled Paint. By going across 
country and fording two creeks, | 
reckoned I could get to the town 
in nine or ten hours. The distance 
was about forty-five miles. My 
family was due in at nine o’clock 
in the evening. 

As I rode up the hill from our 
yard I looked down at the creek 
below me. It was brown and mutter- 
ing. It lipped the banks, and spilled 
over into the spruce-trees. I would 
meet my troubles when I came to 
them, but there was a gnawing 
thought that I had to cross two 
similar creeks. My timidity on icy 
hills is only equalled by my fear 
of flooded creeks. Lest my readers 
should have the impression that I 
am attempting to write an adventure 
story, I should say that out West 
it is quite usual to cross flooded 
creeks and rivers, and only occasion- 
ally is a rider drowned. The trail 
was muddy and we jogged on; 
uphill and down. The poplar-trees 
that clothed the country were feathery 
with budding leaves, and lambs’- 
tails hung from the willows. Patches 
of snow still showed in the coulées 
on the hillsides. A few soft clouds 
hung in the sky above the flat green 
plain of trees that stretched south- 
westward to the Rockies. A warm 
wind blew gently, and golden eagles 
soared with still wings. 

As we slid downhill to the first 
creek I could hear the rushing of 
the water. We halted at the cross- 
ing. The water was high, but not 
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too high. It flowed swiftly, but even 
in the deepest spots there was a 
suggestion of a ripple. I knew the 
crossing well, and if the creek bottom 
had not altered there was not much 
danger of a ducking. I tied up 
all the straps of the harness that 
might catch the feet of a swimming 
horse, and tied my lariat to the little 
mare’s halter. Paint stepped gingerly 
down the bank, snorting. He made 
one effort to turn back, but I held 
him with the spurs, and he stormed 
into the brown water. I kicked 
free of the stirrups and pulled up 
my legs. The mare followed un- 
complaining. Paint leaned against 
the current, and I lifted my eyes 
to the opposite bank to prevent that 
feeling of giddiness which flowing 
water gives. We rose for a moment 
on the shallows of a sandbank and 
then Paint was off his feet and 
swimming. I gave the mare more 
rope. For a moment I thought that 
we would miss the only landing- 
place, but Paint made it with great 
plunges. The more lethargic mare 
allowed herself to go downstream. 
I kicked Paint up the bank, and 
dallied the rope on the saddle-horn. 
The mare swung in the current, 
and my pony hauled her upstream 
once more. 

One more to cross. It was barely 
hock-deep, and we splashed happily 
across it. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon 
we stopped at a ranch-house. As 
no one was at home I fed the horses, 
and heated up some stew which I 
found on the stove. I stretched out 
on a cot and slept for two hours. 
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Then I followed a trail to the Alaska 
Highway which I had used regularly 
some eight years before. It was now 
overgrown. A small house and barn 
which I had known as a happy home- 
stead were engulfed by the bush; 
the roof of the barn was broken 
and sagging. I came to a freshly 
bulldozed trail, and as it offered 
easier going I took it. Here no 
willows bent and whipped me. On 
the summit of a flat-topped hill the 
trail led me, unsuspecting, into 
muskeg. The ponies floundered, and 
I realised that the whole surface 
must have been ripped off, with 
frost still in the ground. With 
much grunting and groaning we 
scrambled for the bush on one side. 
Sometimes I was on a cattle or game 
trail which went roughly in the 
required direction. After two hours 
of slow trudging through bush and 
swamp we struck a main road that 
led to the Highway. I welcomed 
the proximity of cars and trucks 
which covered us in dust. The 
horses, sensing the end of the journey, 
stepped out freely. At Charlie Lake, 
four miles from the town, I stabled 
the horses in a friend’s barn. I 
thumbed a lift, and arrived at an 
hotel soon after eight o’clock. By 
nine o’clock I was at the airport, 
and my family for the first time was 
united. My new son gazed at me 
solemnly from a basket, and as I 
bent down to make conventional baby 
conversation he smiled at me. 

Next day I found another good 
neighbour who would take my family 
with him to within six miles of 
home. They started at midnight. 
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The plan was that I should be 
back in two days’ time, and wife 
and son would wait for me. I 
ought to have known better. With 
a full load of groceries and suit- 
cases, and a perambulator, I set out 
next morning. As I hooked up 
the team Paint appeared to be list- 
less. I waited for his normal little 
jump forward as we pulled out, but 
he walked stiffly. 

*You’ve been feeding him too 
good,” I said to my friend. 

** He’ll be all right,” he said. 

We walked for half a mile, and 
I turned back. The sweat was 
pouring off Paint, splashing softly 
on the dusty road. It was a cold 
day. I threw a rug over him, and 
with his eyes staring he blundered 
back to the barn. The democrat 
ran easily behind the team, down- 
hill. People came running, and 
many hands stripped the harness 
from Paint. He staggered, and 
would have collapsed, but we held 
him on his feet. 

“Has anyone got some Doctor 
Bell’s ?” I asked. This is a mysteri- 
ous panacea for all equine ills. 

** Some in the store,” said a boy, 
and ran up the Highway. We piled 
more rugs on Paint. 

* Vot you vant is spirits of nitre,” 
said an emphatic Scandinavian from 
the door of the loft above us. 

* And that,” I said, “‘is in the 
drug-store four miles away.” 

“No,” said the emphatic one, 
smiling, “it’s in that truck.” He 
slithered down the wall of the barn 
and ran to get it. I have no doubt 
he saved Paint’s life. I raised Paint’s 
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sagging head and shot a prodigious 
dose down his throat. I watched 
him swallow. Slowly the thumping 
of his heart decreased, the sweat 
dried. We led the horses into the 
barn. Towards evening all Paint’s 
natural functions were operating, and 
he ate some hay. 

Next day we set out again. Paint 
was subdued, but improved with 
the gentle exercise. I took a well- 
defined trail to the brakes of the 
Peace River. I was sixty miles from 
home by the shortest road for 
vehicles. We were sheltered in the 
bush, but on the steep, bare hills 
above the river a north-east wind 
blew cold. I pulled on a ragged 
parka, in the pockets of which I 
found some winter mitts. It rained. 
The hard trail with its covering 
of dust turned into sticky mud, 
which stuck to the wheels. The 
ruts on the trail ran with water. 
Far below us the river ran brown; 
green where the colour of the 
trees was reflected. We passed two 
ranches, and the horses tried to 
turn in, remembering their stopping- 
places of years before. The rain 
sluiced off the large catchment area 
of my hat and ran down my neck. 
By a creek I stopped to water the 
team, and while they fed on oat 
sheaves I crawled beneath the demo- 
crat for shelter. Here I crouched, 
shivering, and ate a slab of chocolate. 
The rain drummed on the tarpaulin 
that covered the load. A pair of 
whisky-jacks hopped and flew near 
me on soundless wings. When my 
teeth began to chatter it was time 
to move. I walked beside the horses 
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up a hill, and became warm and 
tired. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon 
we were half-way home, and I pulled 
into a friendly huddle of house, barns 
and corrals. The family fed me and 
warmed me. It rained all night. 

Next morning the wind blew more 
strongly. The rain slashed down 
and bounced in round blobs on the 
shallow water lying in the yard. 

Almost, Jimmy (the owner) per- 
suaded me to stay. “I'll give it 
an hour,” I said, “ and then try it. 
I’ve got to get the baby home.” 

Jimmy laughed. “ You'll never 
get across the creek,” he said. 

I waited for two hours. The 
wind and rain slackened, or I imag- 
ined they did. For some miles the 
going was good, on a main road. 
Occasionally a truck passed me, 
water sluicing sideways from its 
wheels. As they slowed, the drivers 
would raise a hand from the steering- 
wheel in salutation. Many of them 
I knew well, and they would wave 
and shout some cheerful ribald 
remark. The strangers sometimes 
looked solemn, and they all looked 
puzzled. Most of them, driving for 
construction companies or oil out- 
fits, had never seen such a sight 
as we presented in these modern 
days of mechanisation. I amused 
myself by trying to visualise our 
appearance: a long thin man with 
water streaming from him, a large 
rent in his ragged parka, at the 
neck of which appeared a bright- 
blue neckerchief; a ten-gallon hat 
from which the water spouted; black 
shining ‘ chaps’ with silver conchos 
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and yellow strings. I was standing 
up in the rig in an effort to lessen 
the minor aches and pains which 
beset me. The ponies, with their 
long manes and tails, their heads 
down, were plodding through the 
deep puddles. 

** Where’s the circus ?” yelled one 
bright boy. I pointed over my 
shoulder. I decided that I must 
look like the least presentable of 
travelling tinkers. But with some 
sense of inverted snobbery I enjoyed 
the somewhat scornful stares with 
which I was greeted. I thought, 
‘Just you try it, boy. Just you 
try it. And it warmed me to think 
that, whereas I would complete my 
journey, they would not be able to 
go twenty feet down the twenty- 
mile trail that led to my home. 
The thought was spoilt by the 
realisation that they had no reason 
to go even that twenty feet. 

The sky lightened, and by three 
o’clock the sun was shining. Steam 
rose from the horses. The clouds 
slid away and I saw the line of hills 
beneath which I lived. In the 
marshes on each side of me I could 
hear duck talking, and all round flut- 
tered sandpipers, piping in agitation. 
A hawk-owl sat still and solemn 
on a branch of a dead poplar-tree. 
Small birds mobbed, and shrieked 
at him. 

I reached my family at five o’clock. 
Then I was within five miles of 
home, but I knew our creek would 
be impassable, so we took the long 
way round. It was a route by which 
the creek could be crossed by a 
bridge—if the bridge was still there 
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—and it added four miles to the 
journey. Clouds again were gather- 
ing. I wrapped mother and baby 
in rugs, and we bumped on our way. 
The baby slept peacefully. As we 
clattered across the wooden bridge 
it started to rain. I pulled a piece 
of tarpaulin over my wife’s head, 
and roared with laughter at the 
sight. Sitting, lurching in the mud 
and rain, with a three-months-old 
baby was too much for us. So 
ridiculous were the circumstances of 
the journey from the Old Country 
that we both started to laugh. The 
long cold miles went almost un- 
noticed. In comfort my family had 
flown from London, across the Arctic 
to Vancouver, and up to Fort St 
John. Now, after two days we were 
reunited once more, sitting laughing 
in the rain, in a creaking vehicle 
that fifty years ago was doubtless 
a very elegant affair. 

Round a corner in the bush we 
came to the last creek; a mere 
tributary to the main one which 
we had crossed. The car was still 
there. All the logs which Tim and 
I had disturbed were piled down- 
stream in the willows. 

“Don’t drop the baby,” I said 
unnecessarily. “It’s not deep, but 


it’s rough. Hang on to me.” 
Susan grabbed me with Andrew 
locked in her arms. 


“Hold your 
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hat on,” I said facetiously. There 
was about fourteen feet of brawling 
brown water to the opposite bank. 

* It can’t tilt up,” I said, and then 
thought, ‘Can it?’ I let the team 
creep down the bank, and the demo- 
crat rolled into the flood with a 
bump. A submerged log held the 
front wheels, and the ponies checked, 
The water was up to their shoulders, 
and I realised that the crossing had 
washed out thoroughly. It was no 
time for finesse. ‘“ Get out of it,” 
I yelled, and brought the ends of 
the lines hard down on the mare’s 
rump. The little waggon seemed to 
jump in the air. It came down with 
a crash and canted over, almost to 
the point of no return. In two 
bounds the team was clawing at the 
bank. For a moment they paused, 
their backs arched. If they quit 
now we might get wetter. The 
water poured over our legs. 

* Paint!” I said. He crouched. 
I noticed muscles that I had never 
seen before. With a convulsive 
heave the horses cleared the bank 
and, with water streaming from it, 
the democrat rolled out. 

Andrew opened his eyes, smiling 
sleepily. 

As we slithered down the trail to 
the house— 

*“ Wake up, Andrew,” said Susan, 
“ we’re home.” 
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BY M. 


I AM not sure at what age we first 
become conscious of the economic 
laws governing society. Some, of 
course, may say that the study of 
economics nowadays has become so 
complex, so wrapped up with curves 
and graphs, donnish theories, national 
legislation and international disagree- 
ments that most of us are content 
to remain in ignorance as long as 
may be, and if possible forever. But 
inevitably one day, long before we 
are aware of these nightmare com- 
plications which grown-ups have 
devised for their own masochistic 
pleasure, it is brought home to us 
that the loot from every galleon 
ever captured on the high-seas of 
the nursery, the contents of every 
treasure-chest ever buried at the 
bottom of the garden will buy neither 
a penknife nor a catapult, not even 
a bottle of ginger-beer or a single 
ounce of toffee. It is equally certain 
that our pocket-money, or such part 
of it as we are not persuaded, con- 
trary to our better judgment, to 
slip into a money-box against the pur- 
chase of family Christmas presents or 
other distant contingencies, will be 
insufficient to cover more than a 
fraction of our most urgent require- 
ments. 

Admittedly our purse may be 
suddenly and thrillingly swelled by 
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the munificence of a visiting uncle. 
But uncles are capricious beings ; 
they seem to inhabit the remotest 
corners of the globe and to decide 
to visit their relations and tip their 
deserving nephews at very irregular 
intervals. In my own case such 
windfalls were not frequent enough 
to prevent the réles of buccaneer 
and robber-chief from eventually suf- 
fering eclipse in favour of humbler 
callings which, though less colourful 
and heroic, seemed to offer a better 
prospect of securing the essentials of 
life. So it came about that I began 
seriously to consider how I was to 
raise the wind—a matter which has 
occupied my thoughts, on and off, 
ever since. 

My fancy turned first towards the 
vending of fish, partly because the 
local fishmonger was a friend of 
mine and owned a very smart and 
prosperous - looking pony and gig, 
but mainly because I liked the idea 
of slapping fish about on a marble 
slab and of being able to put my 
hands on the ice-block without being 
told not to touch. But I changed 
my mind after discussing the project 
with Hood, our gamekeeper and my 
confidant in most affairs of import- 
ance or high policy. It was not the 
monotony of odour which condemned 
the trade—indeed I thought then, 
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and still do think, that the tang of fish 
when it is as fresh as it ought to be in 
a shop, is always a distinctly agree- 
able smell—but, as Hood pointed 
out, there is no scope in fishmongery 
for TASTING one’s wares. Well, tast- 
ing was an art for which I felt I 
had a great natural talent—a talent 
which despite my years had already 
been backed by a wide practical 
experience. I had served my ap- 
prenticeship in the kitchen under 
the indulgent eye of Mrs Gorringe 
who was always willing to supply 
me with samples of her cakes and 
puddings, cooked or uncooked, as 
well as any of the ingredients which 
from their smell, name or appear- 
ance could tempt the catholic palate 
of an inquisitive and ever - hungry 
small boy. From the kitchen I had 
extended my investigations to the 
farmyard where cattle-cake, mangel- 
wurzels, dog-biscuit, chicken-spice 
and many other recherché comestibles 
had been given the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the adolescent gourmet. But 
while I could relish all these—and 
even a plump starling miraculously 
knocked off the roof of the barn 
with a bow and arrow and there- 
after spitted and roasted over the 
harness-room fire—I knew from a 
certain nauseating experiment with 
a dead roach that the ichthyophagous 
line had to be drawn to exclude the 
uncooked ! 

I next thought of offering my 
services aS a part-time assistant in 
the village shop where there would 
be more scope. In that dim, crowded 
interior what chiefly attracted my 
attention were the jars of sweets 
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in variegated profusion, the giant 
peppermint humbugs, bars of the 
creamiest toffee, and my favourite 
little bags of sherbet whose con- 
tents were sucked up through a pipe 
of liquorice with audible delight, 
The shop also sold rubber balls, 





marbles and clay-pipes as well as/ 
ribbons and cough-mixtures, brooms 
and boots, hairpins and mole-traps, 
and no doubt countless other undis- } 
covered treasures and curios all 
meriting detailed inspection. Not 
having heard of the Truck Laws, 
I contemplated taking a large part 
of my wages in kind, and amused 
myself by calculating the various 
combinations of different sorts of 
sweet which might be reckoned to 
constitute a fair day’s pay. Having 
thoroughly pondered my plan and 
found it very good, I put the whole 
proposal to the proprietor and was 
sadly disappointed when he refused 
politely but sternly to employ me. 
For at least half an hour I was in 
despair—and half an hour may be 
avery longtime. But my disappoint- 
ment was soon flooded with brilliant 
enthusiasm for a most striking and 
entirely original invention which 
seemed likely not only to make my 
fortune but to immortalise my name 
as one of the great benefactors of 
mankind. I had recently learnt to 
ride a bicycle, and had consequently 
tasted the elation of skimming down 
a hill, and the bitter toil of climbing 
up one or battling against the wind 
on the level. To be able to free 
wheel whatever the gradient—that 
was the problem—and surely, it 
occurred to me, a bicycle with 
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giant back wheel and a very small 
front wheel would enable one to do 
just that. Why had nobody thought 
of it before? Alas, the world is not 
made that way. Before one may 
coast blissfully down a hill one must 
climb up it; every hill, moreover, 
has a foot where the upward slope 
of the next one begins. It is only 
as a child that one may enjoy the 
illusion of getting something for 
nothing—and perhaps the world is 
better so. 

But enough of fruitless schemes. 
Let me tell you how I became a 
mousebreeder and how only out- 
rageous fortune prevented me from 
achieving fame as the world’s young- 
est millionaire. It all began when 
Hood’s young spaniel came through 
the hedge and retrieved Murgatroyd, 
my guinea-pig, off the lawn where 
I was giving him an airing. I think 
that spaniel bit Murgatroyd, but 
Hood said he died of fright. Hood 
was about the cleverest man I knew. 
I do not mean clever in the same 
way as my Aunt Mercia who wrote 
books and, when she was feeling 
like it, could tell you a blood-curdling 
story and make drawings to illus- 
trate what she was telling. Hood 
was not much of a hand at writing 
or telling adventure stories, and I 
never saw him draw anything except 
a target for me to shoot at. He was 
like Thoreau’s anglers in Walden 
Pond who were as wise in natural 
law as the citizen is in artificial, 
and who knew and could tell much 
less than they had done. He knew 
every tree and plant in the woods 
and every bird that made its home 
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there. If we came across bones 
and a patch of bloodstained fur or 
scattered feathers he could tell ex- 
actly the circumstances of the little 
tragedy which had taken place. He 
was very expert at trapping stoats 
and weasels ; he could make rabbit- 
nets, cure skins and carve walking- 
sticks. When I asked him a question, 
which was rather frequently, he never 
said, ‘I’m too busy’ or ‘You 
aren’t old enough to know,’ but 
answered as man to man frankly 
and simply, often with a twinkle in 
his grey eyes and an amused twitch- 
ing of his incongruous fierce waxed 
moustaches. 

Hood had a hut up in Hanging 
Meadow where the pheasants were 
reared. This was his headquarters, 
and here there was always something 
interesting going on. He would be 
gutting rabbits or feeding his ferrets, 
mixing pheasant food or poisoning 
eggs ‘to ketch them blarsted car- 
rions.’ Shrill little cheeps and the 
concerned clucking of a hen foster- 
mother might indicate the successful 
hatching of an orphaned brood of 
young partridges, and there would 
probably be a new corpse to inspect 
on the vermin rail. I often spent 
a large part of the day with him, 
and we were the firmest friends. 
Naturally, therefore, I did not like 
to contradict him about the precise 
reason for Murgatroyd’s sudden 
departure to Valhalla—or wherever 
favourite guinea-pigs go to. The 
main point was that Murgatroyd 
was dead. It was a great blow. 
Hood realised this at once, and to 
make up for it he bought me the 
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very next day a wonderful ginger- 
haired gentleman mouse. His coat 
was sleek, his eyes were bright, his 
whiskers and tail were very long. 
He was indeed a most handsome 
fellow. I had thought of calling 
him Clarence, which sounded a suit- 
ably aristocratic sort of name, but 
decided first to introduce him to 
Mrs Gorringe and ask her opinion. 
We were hardly inside the kitchen 
door when he gave a squirm, jumped 
onto the floor, scuttled across it 
and went to ground under a coal- 
scuttle. Mrs Gorringe said, “ CripP- 
PEN!” and dropped a pie-dish. So 
Crippen he came to be called. 

For the first day or so I kept him 
partly in my pocket and partly in 
a shoe-box in my bedroom. I 
wanted him handy so that I could 
get to know him and start to teach 
him tricks. He learnt to run up 
my arm for a piece of biscuit on 
my shoulder in no time, and after 
some experiment and perseverance 
I taught him to shake hands. You 
do not shake hands with a mouse 
in quite the usual way—its paw 
is too tiny. A_ well-brought-up 
mouse like Crippen shakes hands 
with his tail. You put your finger 
across his tail about half-way down, 
he wraps the lower part round your 
finger and you say, “ How do ye 
do?” Not all mice will do this— 
perhaps they resent the condescension 
of the single finger. 

Crippen spent most of his day, 
when he was not cleaning himself 
or eating, running about twitching 
his nose looking for something. I 
asked Hood what he could be after, 
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and he said, “I expect he’s a- 
searching for his missus.” I thought 
he ought to have a missus so that 
he would not be lonely when I was 
at school, so Hood, Crippen and I 
went to town in the pony-trap to 
see the Pet Man. How often does 
the mistress of a Pekinese look like 
her dog! Pig-breeders tend to take 
on the facial characteristics of a Large 
White; horse-copers and grooms 
(not to mention modern Dianas) 
betray their interests as much by 
their features as by their clothes. 
The Pet Man, surrounded by puppies 
and parrots, goldfish, guinea-pigs and 
grass-snakes, seemed to have been 
bewildered over which of his charges 
he should resemble. His eyes, behind 
their thick-lensed spectacles, were 
mildly piscine, his mouth was cur- 
tained by a dark-red moustache 
which would have made Nietzsche’s 
look scanty and which somehow gave 
him a doggy look, while between 
chin and collar were loose tortoise- 
like folds of finely-lined skin. His 
voice and humour were undoubtedly 
Stepney. He had several lady mice, 
and I showed them all to Crippen 
who, to tell the truth, did not seem 
interested in any of them. Eventually 
we decided on a pure-white young 
woman, very plump —a_ positive 
Rubens model of a mouse—and 
bought her for eightpence. The 
Pet Man said that if she and Crippen 
had a family he would buy any 
young mice I did not want for 
threepence each. I asked him if he 
would give more supposing I taught 
them tricks, and he said that if I 
could teach a mouse to sing ‘ Land 
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of Hope and Glory’ he would give 
me a hundred pounds for it. 

I wanted to call the new mouse 
Mrs Gorringe, but Hood thought 
that might hurt the real Mrs Gor- 
ringe’s feelings, which I certainly did 
not want to do, so I just called her 
The Missus. They seemed to settle 
down quite comfortably together. 
When they were not in the shoe- 
box they trotted busily about the 
room making investigations or doing 
acrobatics on the furniture. I tried 
to find out whether they shared my 
partiality for peppermint-flavoured 
toothpaste. The Missus ate a good 
quarter of an inch straight off, but 
I do not think it can have agreed 
with her, for she was very sleepy 
and sulky for the rest of the day. 
Their presence in my bedroom was 
all the more exciting because I had 
a fairly good idea that they were not 
supposed to be there. Shortly after- 
wards my surmise turned out to be 
correct, when I was caught on top 
of the wardrobe trying to recover 
Crippen from the picture-rail whither 
he had ascended by way of the bell- 
rope and ‘Admiral Nelson at the 
Battle of the Nile.’ So this explained 
the peculiar smell in my room these 
last few days. It might have been 
guessed I was up to some mischief 
or other. I was a very naughty little 
boy. I was to take those disgusting 
reptiles away immediately and never 
bring them into the house again, 
and I was not to go down to dessert 
after Sunday lunch (a favourite 
penalty). 

Fancy not knowing mice when 
you smelt them—and anyway they 
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were not reptiles. I was sad at 
missing Sunday banana and cream 
and three sugared almonds—but still, 
Sunday was a whole two days off 
and there might yet be a reprieve. 

I went off to consult Hood, and 
found him by his hut in Hanging 
Meadow, with a hammer in his hand 
and his mouth full of tacks, bending 
over a large new hutch. “Is that 
for the ferrets ?”” I asked. “ Ferrets ? 
No, I’m just a-putting the finishing 
touches to Buckingham Palace for 
them there mice of yours, Master M. 
Look inside.” He took the lid off. 
There were two storeys connected 
by a wire ladder and each floor had 
three separate rooms. A palace it 
certainly was. “ Oh, Hood! Thank 
you ever so much, it’s marvellous, 
but—isn’t it a bit big for two?” 
“Two! There won’t be just two 
for long, why the whole place’ll 
soon be teeming like The Green 
Man of a Saturday night. The 
Missus *Il be a great-great-grand- 
mother before you can say Jack 
Robinson.” “ But we'll sell them, 
Hood. Sell them for threepence a 
time—how many do you think we 
could sell in a year?” “ Well,” 
he replied, twirling away at the waxed 
end of his moustache, “ that depends 
on the size of your breeding herd. 
But I reckon you can rear a family 
in each room and there are six 
rooms. Supposing you have four 
families a year—and that may be on 
the low side—” (here he fished a 
stub of pencil out of his waistcoat 
pocket, frowningly licked the end 
and began a sum on the roof of 
Buckingham Palace) “—and suppos- 
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ing each family averages a couple 
of brace—that’s allowing for mishaps 
—six and carry one—why, you should 
get a yield of nigh on a hundred 
young ’uns in a year, and at three- 
pence a time, let me see—” (pushing 
his hat farther on to the back of 
his head and licking his pencil 
again) “—that’ll be twenty-five shil- 
lings.” “TWENTY-FIVE SHILLINGS?” 
I gasped. “ Hood, we really will 
make our fortunes!” Then and 
there I decided that my mission in 
life must be mousebreeding. 

It is difficult now to recapture the 
almost painful excitement of boyish 
enthusiasms. As one palled and was 
forgotten another took its place and 
for a time held the imagination in 
its all-engrossing spell. Maturity 
may bring steadfastness and balance 
to our pursuits; it may bring 
something approaching indifference. 
Adult interests are unlikely to have 
quite the same edge of passionate 
pleasure afforded by childish crazes. 
In imagination I not only laid out 
the profits for the years ahead, 
deciding among other benefactions 
to buy Hood a Rolls-Royce, but 
speculated on the decoration and 
furnishing of Buckingham Palace, 
and even considered the possibility 
of building a Holyrood or Windsor 
Castle. I had always harboured 
a surreptitious fondness for dolls’- 
houses, and it had only been the 
dreadful imputation of girlishness 
which had thwarted my fancy. Here 
was a chance to have a doll’s-house 
with a practical purpose complete 
with live occupants. The outside 
walls of Buckingham Palace should 
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be painted grey to look like stone— 
or perhaps a brick-red would look 
gayer—relieved by creeper made of 
chopped yew-leaves applied with 
glue. Windows should be painted 
on the sides and back (I had no 
silly prejudices against trompe I’ail) 
and a front door made with a grand 
portico and steps. Inside, the rooms 
should be furnished with tables and 


chairs and might perhaps be fitted | 


with electric light. ... 

Of course the actual result was 
cruder, simpler and less satisfactory 
than my ambitious dreams. Never- 
theless by the end of the holidays 
Buckingham Palace had been installed 
under a lean-to by Hood’s hut; it 
had been painted a brilliant scarlet, 
and its name ran in black irregular 
capitals the whole length of the facade. 
Crippen was perching on the dining- 
room table or scuttling up and down 
the stairway, while The Missus was 
busy making a nest in the state 
bedroom and Hood pronounced her 
to be ‘ Very broody.’ 

Soon after the beginning of term 
I received a letter which might have 
caused some consternation if read 
by ignorant eyes :— 


‘Dear Master M. 


The Missus gave birth to a 
fine family of five sometime Thursday 
there might have been six because I 
think she eat one hoping you are well 

yours respectfully 


G. Hoop.’ 


By the time the next holidays 
came round the children were nearly 
as big as their parents and another 
family had just been born. Of the 
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first family two were white, one was 
black, one brown and one black 
and white. Hood made certain 
remarks which I now gather were 
distinctly damaging to The Missus’s 
character—but then he had never 
heard of Mendel and was probably 
doing her an injustice. I was quite 
shocked by what I could see of the 
new family during the first few days, 
but it prepared me for the greater 
shock of seeing a human at the same 
age. Their red, hairless little bodies, 
pulsing with the beat of tiny hearts, 
were covered with a skin so thin 
that spine and ribs could be clearly 
seen. They grew astoundingly every 
day, their coats appeared — two 
were ginger this time—and soon 
they were scampering about their 
nursery. 

I was just considering making my 
first sale when the blow fell. I came 
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up one morning as usual with bread 
and milk to find Buckingham Palace 
on its face in the mud, Inside 
there were one or two pitiful remains 
and dashes of blood—and that was 
all. In a daze I went round the 
other side of the hut. The door 
of the ferrets’ hutch was opening 
and closing in the wind. 

In all our plans and calculations 
we had never reckoned with a shat- 
tering catastrophe such as this. If 
I had been a Raffles I suppose I 
should have started all over again, 
and in a way I did. When Hood 
appeared I had got over the most 
embarrassing part of my grief. He 
was very sympathetic. “ Don’t take 
on, Master M., worse things happen 
at sea. Besides, you’re getting a bit 
big for mice now.” “Perhaps I 
am,” I sniffed. “‘ Hood—how much 
do young ferrets cost ? ” 











THE JUTLAND WIND 


BY RICHARD J. MAC CULLAGH 


UNDER all plain sail the Maid of 
Mourne swept into Limfiord on her 
way from the Kattegat to the North 
Sea. This waterway of lakes and 
sounds is really not a fiord, for it is 
open at both ends. But at various 
times throughout the centuries the 
North Sea storms have sealed up the 
western exit with sand barriers. So 
for periods, often lasting many years, 
Limfiord has been a true fiord of the 
Kattegat. This waterway through 
Jutland is an ancient one, and was 
part of the ‘ Swan’s Road’ of the 
Norsemen from the Baltic to the 
western seas. Indeed the tradition 
still survives that at one time the 
Norsemen hauled their longships on 
rollers across the sand barriers which 
the gales had thrown up. We 
carried no rollers for land travel in 
our ten-ton yacht ! 

Hals, the first port on Limfiord, is 
historically situated beside a great 
Norse scansen or earthen fort. We 
swept into the crowded little haven, 
and the white canvas came off that 
tall mast with the quick smoothness 
of snow sliding off a roof. I regret 
that we disturbed a man who was 
transferring fish alive from the hold 
of his craft to floating boxes. It 
seems that one or two of the fish 
regained their freedom. 

We had many long sea miles of 





westering with the probability of 
head winds in the narrow sounds, 
Very often our yacht had to fight out 
the leagues to windward on short 
tacks, and I became very conscious 
of the deep keel below our craft as it 
skimmed the shoal edges. But with 
Leslie and Ray to help me I dared 
as much as was possible. 

In memory I still traverse these 
shoal waters winding through a happy 
countryside. We had time to gaze 
at the cattle coming down to splash 
at noon in the shallows ; or to wave 
at some easy toiler as he watched 
the white yacht striding past. Some- 
times one would beckon from 
ashore, and as we swept on, our 
minds would harbour such saluta- 
tions as an expression of man’s 
intrinsic friendship. 

Over the shallows the wild-duck 
rose and winged to safer havens. 
The tall chimneys of Aalborg lured 
us to follow false arms of the fiord, 
but our chart prevented such lapses 
in navigation. The Maid of Mourne 
traversed those narrow sunlit waters, 
tacking between the woods and 
water-meadows. I stood poised on 
the stem-head peering into the depths, 
and as the colour changed would call 
to the helmsman to come about. It 
was thrilling standing there in bare 
feet above those driving bows, feeling 
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the yacht spin as she changed tacks. 
The wind was in my hair and the sun 
upon my face, danger lurked in the 
shoals, but there was zest in living. 
I know that my companions will 
never forget that hour and day 
as the yacht foamed through the 
sounds: the deck was warm under- 
foot and a low hum vibrated in the 
shrouds. 

Flying the Red Ensign instead of 
Flag N of the International Code of 
Signals as a warning to the bridge- 
operator at Aalborg, we sailed in 
great circles, and finally passed 
through. Haven was found along- 
side some fishing-craft. 

The modern town of Aalborg 
blends imperceptibly with the old 
town, making a very attractive place. 
The fine town hall is in tune with 
the modern spirit: a keynote of 
effortless efficiency is materially ex- 
pressed. The spirit of the past drew 
me into the great paved coaching- 
yards where the framed houses 
basked in the glow, not only of a 
summer’s eve, but of ancient days. 
In those narrow alleys reminiscent 
of Canterbury or York, the very 
stones underfoot worn into smooth 
hollows by generations of townsmen 
and seafaring folk, and the open 
doors giving glimpses of Danish 
home-life under deep eaves and 
roofs which have sheltered families 
for hundreds of years, satisfied my 
mind with their expression of the 
continuity of race. 

We swung out from Aalborg into 
the white sheeting squalls. The 
railway bridge on its seven piers 
barred our way to the west. Between 
02 
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the piers we fought the gale-force 
winds, and, going about, grazed one 
of them. But we got through by 
skill and daring, and then the rising 
gale, dead ahead in the narrow 
channel, forced us to berth again for 
the night. 

Going ashore we stumbled upon a 
group of huge anchors from the wind- 
ships of the last century. Their 
wooden stocks were scoured and 
polished by weather and the linked 
cables writhed fantastically. It was 
near midnight and the wind honed 
like a lost spirit in shrouds and stays. 
The ghosts of the old Jutland sea- 
captains seemed to be near, and I 
listened for the song of seamen 
chantying up the anchors. I left 
those great weatherbeaten mute 
memorials—all that now remained 
of the ships that had sailed to far 
and beautiful havens and known the 
vast solitudes of southern latitudes. 

Next morning a fishing - craft 
towed us mile after mile along an 
extremely narrow channel. Before 
this channel was dredged the vital 
link in the whole Limfiord chain of 
waterways was the little Frederick 
VII. canal which is now closed to 
navigation. When free of the tow we 
stood on the starboard tack for the 
island of Fur. The white tower of 
a twelfth-century church, surrounded 
by trees, beckoned from above some 
cliffs. So we moored by a jetty, and 
walked a dusty road to the white 
church with its saddle-backed tower. 

A path, worn by generations, 
wound up the high banks to the 
little churchyard. Reclining at 
various points on this place were 








small groups of people. Some were 
elderly, and here and there one or 
two sat apart resting. It was a 
peaceful scene, with the trees above 
filtering the sunlight that touched 
the good grass underneath. The 
blue fiord was a rest for tired eyes 
and perhaps weary enough hearts. 
I was told that here it is a very old 
custom for people to come and sit on 
the hill of the church. For close by 
lies the sanctuary where their fore- 
fathers in their generations sleep. 
These Jutland peasants could hold 
silent communion with their dead. 

We passed through the arch of the 
lych-gate and entered a well-cared- 
for churchyard. A number of graves 
had placed on them the green-glass 
floats used with fishing-nets. There 
was something touching in these 
little symbols of the restless sea, 
home of the fishermen, as they 
sparkled above the last quiet homes 
of earth. 

I suppose that as long as youth 
rings a bell in my heart I will not 
forget our island walk. On an 
ascending road we marched along 
with our eyes on the line of heathery 
hills. Sometimes I gazed at the blue 
belts of far-off waters or glanced 
upon the blue cornflowers at my 
feet. The tree-surrounded farms 
lay like islands in the country. Thick 
thatch thrust out over gleaming 
white walls. 

The guarding trees and coppices, 
combed to the east by the winds, are 
symbols of how winds enter into the 
lives of the stout Jutlanders. When 
but children the west wind touches 


their souls. No wonder the poet 
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Johan Skjoldborg remembered the 
wind from the west. He writes : 

* Still in the lonely weather-battered 

sheiling | 
I hear the storm out yonder raging 
wild ; 

through leaky window-pane and crey- 

iced ceiling 
the gale that made my music when 
a child.’ 
And the swinging, nostalgic verses 
by Johannes V. Jensen conjure up a | 
true picture of this wind-scoured 
peninsula : 
‘The coppice crouches for shelter, 
kneeling 
with twisted trunks and a coat of 
mail, 

The savage wind sends the windmills 

reeling— 
North Sea to Kattegat runs the 
trail.’ 

With thoughts of the Jutland 
poets and painters I swung along a 
little behind my companions, paus- | 
ing to note the glinting of the July | 
sun on the tiny brilliant shell of a 
humble ladybird. By these hedge- 
less roads I plucked the bearded 
barley and listened to the upland 
breeze sighing and whispering. The 
road had now taken us up to the 
heathery slopes, and a pimple on the 
skyline indicated the highest point 
of the island, the grave, they say, of 
a Viking. 

I stood there on the mound with 
the Jutland wind fanning my face. 
In a little while my descent would 
take me by farmstead and ripe grain 
to the yacht, and then we would sail 
beyond the horizon to the westward. 
I thought of the sea king buried 
beneath my feet, his rune-carved 
sword by his side, and wondered if 
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he, as a fair-haired young man, had 
also stood on this island hilltop 
fifteen centuries ago, seeing those 


the heart westward to the oceans of 
the world. Had he, too, out there on 
the swan’s road, known sea battles 
and gales ? 

In the clean kitchen of a farm- 
house a woman gave us milk as 
graciously as if we were kings. I 
sketched the farmhouse with its 
windmill poised on a stack growing 
out of the thatched roof. The long 
thatching-ladder hung from wooden 
wall pegs, and an old, timbered 
wagon stood by a gable. 

In Jutland the thatching must be 
perfectly done, for the fight with the 
wind is unceasing. These farm- 
houses, long and low, with their 
small windows set like eyes deep 
under the eyebrows of thick thatch, 
look very snug. People sleep more 
soundly under thatch, for as folk say 
‘thatch makes a quiet roof.’ I like 
thatch when it is old and silvery: 
its texture comforts the eye. 

Jutland, taken as a whole, is less 
fertile than the Danish islands. 
During the last century it had huge 
areas of heath. But reclamation has 
made many changes: forests are 
growing where once the Jutland wind 
roared victoriously over barren heath. 
Yet some Danes declare that the 
heath has been reclaimed too much, 
that the grandeur of the lonely wind- 
swept heaths is being lost to the 
nation. The artist and poet cannot 
but regret the vanishing of the lonely 
places. 

Next morning a course was laid for 
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the little port of Nykjébing on 
Salling Sund. In the strong wind 
and sunshine we cut our way past 
the edges of the shoals. A long tack 
to the nor’-west brought the bay of 
Nykjébing over our bows. Then 
skimming along a mile-long narrow 
channel we entered the haven. 

Opposite our yacht lay the three- 
masted trading schooner Erland, a 
lovely craft with long bowsprit lead- 
ing the eye to the graceful sheer of 
the black hull. We were to see the 
setting up of a topmast, a rare thing 
nowadays, for the old ships and the 
old seamen are vanishing away. 

Out of a dull, lowering sky 
thunder rolled and lightning flashed. 
On the cross-trees men were starkly 
silhouetted against flashes of light- 
ning: the white wood of the new 
spar glinted against the sombre sky. 
The rain lashed the schooner’s crew 
without mercy, yet they did not run 
for shelter. 

The storm, the drumming of the 
tain on decks, water and roofs; the 
old church tower rising above the 
red tiles, white and yellow gables 
that peeped over the black schooner, 
the lines of the cordage and rigging, 
and the three golden-brown masts 
gleaming, suspending the webs of 
rigging, the shouts of the seamen 
hauling below and the answering 
shouts from aloft—all this conspired 
to present a living yet almost unique 
scene. 

That evening the moon lay like a 
feather in the sky, and an armada of 
shell-like clouds sailed beneath it. 
After a sudden storm we often see 
rare beauty. A yacht flashing her 
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sunlit sails reached along the fairway 
for the port of her master’s desire. 

Next morning our yacht heeled 
heavily in the squalls as we skimmed 
reefs that were marked by a fierce 
line of white caps. It took some 
nursing to get her through a narrow 
sound into Nissim-Bredning, the 
last of the great Limfiord lakes. Here 
the seas built up dangerously in the 
shallows. Rain squalls blotted out 
the land and our conning marks. 
But zest marked our driving into the 
foaming miles. Sometimes a Viking 
mound topped a glimpsed hill. 
“* They are now at peace,” I mused, 
“but once in the ancient days they 
revelled likewise in the swift riding 
on the surges.” 

So we approached Lemvig, and on 
its fiord sailed over calmer water, 
admiring the green parklands and 
wooded hills. The fair land, with its 
ancient homesteads, unfolded beneath 
the sails of our craft. 

We tramped the hills in the evening 
and saw the white churches stationed 
like watch-towers against the western 
sky, and the last gleams of a dying 
sun illuminate a noble landscape. 
Pine-trees and silver birches stood in 
quiet splendour about a natural 
amphitheatre—the site of the Lemvig 
open-air theatre. The seats were 
of concrete and the ceiling was the 
sky. The aroma of pine and meadow- 

sweet was in our nostrils. We came 
to a little reed-fringed lake, set in the 
twilight like an opal, a mirror for the 
night sky, and listened to the swish- 
swish of the wind in the tall grasses. 

Stars twinkled as we stood by the 
grave of Théger Larsen, the poet of 
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Lemvig. A rough translation gives 
something of the spirit of his poem 








about Lemvig. ‘ Between the hills 
where streams of old time cut valleys 
and glens you lie—my town of child- 
hood in dreams. From your haven 
the ships of seven centuries sailed 
out and were lost. Slowly the town 
was built, but fire has burned down 
your houses, charred you to ashes; 
the sea has flooded your streets. 


Slowly you looked towards the Light, | 


now you are going forward. Make 
a wreath for your past, protect the 
last of your memories, while you bask 
in the glance of hope.’ 

Next day I was introduced to the 
widow of Théger Larsen, and along 
with the white-haired curator, we 
inspected the littl museum. A 
pleasant garden with green lawns, 
glimpses of the fiord, a pear-tree in 
leaf fringed the door by which we 
entered—all contributed to the charm 
of the place. 

Inside I examined ancient charts 
depicting the changes in the great 
sand barriers and entrances to Lim- 
fiord from the North Sea. Many 
photographs of shipwrecks, mainly 
brigs and schooners, told of the perils 
on that leeshore of Jutland. In one 
terrible night of storm the records 
tell of ninety sailing-craft lost on this 
coast. I noted relics of the British 
warship St George lost here, and old 
Russian Navy navigation tables from 
a shipwreck. 

In the domestic rooms stood fine 
examples of painted furniture. 
Strings hung over earthenware tubs 
of tallow for candlemaking. It was 
a surprise to find a spoon-maker’s 
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workshop. A Jutlander was taken to 
England as prisoner in 1807 and 
whilst there learned the craft of horn 
spoon-making. On returning he set 
up this workshop, spent each winter 
making spoons, and in the summer 
became a pedlar of spoons around 
the farms and villages. We handled 
the horn spoons, wooden mould, 
scrapers, and vee-vice. It seems that 
it was the custom to wipe spoons 
under one’s armpit and then place 
them in leather straps beneath the 
rafters. Above an old canopied bed 
hung a woven cord strap and handle 
so that people could hoist themselves 
in and out with some ease, especially 
if they had rheumatism. 

After storing up, and filling our 
water-tanks for a North Sea crossing, 
we set out again for the blue waters 
of Limfiord. I took silent farewell 
of Lemvig, the little port guarded by 
cloven hills and pinewoods and set 


The wind, deflected from true west 
by the hills, just enabled the yacht 
to sail on the port tack the full 
length of the narrow approach chan- 
nel. Many a time since, my mind 
has returned me to those pleasant 
places : 


* I can see the shadowy lines of its trees, 
And catch, in sudden gleams, 
The sheen of the far-surrounding seas, 
And islands that were the Hesperides 
Of all my boyish dreams.’ 


We now entered the west lake of 
Limfiord, passing over water where 
the Vikings once assembled their 
longships before crossing the North 
Sea. We tentatively worked our way 
up the rapidly shoaling water into 
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Kobbero Lob. The channel narrowed 
alarmingly, and we could just skim 
the edges without going about on 
to a new tack which could only have 
lasted for a few yards. So I nursed 
the big yacht, trying to squeeze her 
past the marks. My mate checked 
the chart, and then we drove into 
secondary channels with some marks 
missing. As I desperately studied 
the chart the Maid of Mourne rested 
her keel on a shoal. The life went 
out of her. 

We launched the dinghy and, un- 
shackling the anchor from its cable, 
secured a long hemp line to it. The 
anchor was laid a good distance 
astern and then, shoulder to shoulder, 
we hauled. But the Maid would not 
budge. Though we hauled with 
blocks and tackle, there was no move- 
ment of the keel in its furrow of sand. 
If a westerly gale had blown up, 
the water level might have dropped 
three or four feet. 

By standing on the coach-roof I 
could see the gleam of the North 
Sea, and felt that the old sea-gods 
were saying—‘ Thus far and no 
farther.’ Afar on Limfiord a fisher 
sailed. So I fired a distress-rocket, 
and after a while he came alongside. 
I gave him a written message in three 
languages for the harbour-master at 
Tyborén. 

My crew slept that night, but I lay 
listening to the hum of the wind in 
the steel rigging, and thought how, 
in the tradition of the sea, it is 
always the captain who puts the ship 
on the rocks. At six A.M. the “whoof- 
whoof’ of a diesel craft drifted out of 
the dim sea reaches as it threaded 
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the channels towards us. Like Sir 
Francis Drake I decided that ‘ the 
gentlemen must hale and draw with 
the mariners’; so the crew were 
called from their dreams of home 
to the stern realities of a struggle 
in the grey dawn. 

Soon the Logstor (pilot) came 
aboard, and the powerful craft finally 
hauled us off. We accepted the tow 
to Tyborén. That Sunday morning 
the village on its flat treeless peninsula 
looked forlorn. But the haven of the 
fishing-fleet is full of interest. It is 
the soul of Tyborén. In the old 
days the jetties were forested by the 
masts of the great fleet of sailing 
trawlers. 

For us the sands of time were 
running out. That morning we 
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rigged life-lines, re-stowed storm 

canvas, tightened up shrouds and 
stays and prepared for the long sail 
to Ireland. At last the click of the | 
pawls on the mainsail winch marked | 
the steady climb of white cloth as it 
blossomed from the mast. The 
yacht tugged impatiently at her lines. 
I had one last word with an old 
farmer, who, like the coppice about 
his homestead, was bowed in the 
long struggle with the Jutland winds. 
Then as the yacht breasted the 
swan’s road and drew away, he 
shouted: ‘“ You are sailing in the 
Vikings’ wake.” Thereupon I 
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stepped on to the foredeck with the 
horn and awakened the Sabbath 
peace of the silent harbour with a 
great fanfare of farewell. 
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A BROADLAND GOSSIP 


BY ‘WON-TOLLA’ 


BLACK BEN lived in a thatched 
house built of wattle-and-daub on 
a frame of alder poles, where a rough 
weed-skirted lane melted into the 
lily-starred waters of Hickling Broad. 
Working by moon and lantern-light 
he had built his house at night 
after his day’s work was ended. He 
cut the alders from the marsh carrs 
and dug the clay from a big hole 
in the common, pounding it and 
moulding it into the walls. Many 
such houses have lasted a hundred 
years and are still cool in summer 
and snugly warm in the bitter frosts, 
when icy winds from the Steppes 
sweep unrestricted over the Broads. 
Ben was tall and lean as a hawk, 
with a shock of blue-black hair from 
which he got his name. Except 
his house and an acre or so of 
marsh he owned no land and acknow- 
ledged no master. The occasional 
work he did for us and others in 
the gardens and fields was no matter 
of servitude, but rather one of mutual 
aid ; for he, too, liked his vegetables 
and fruit, and payment was often in 
kind. He had learnt to sail a boat 
by spending three years deep-sea 
drifting from April to September, 
and now his sole possessions, as 
far as we could make out, were a 
half-share in a small fishing-boat, 
and a villainous-looking lurcher dog, 
which was the apple of his eye 
and a prolific source of income. 





For, above everything else, Ben 
was what might be termed a very 
unorthodox sportsman. The roost- 
ing pheasants in the overstocked 
coverts of the big estates, the hares 
and partridges in the stubble, the 
rabbits in the burrows and the fish 
in the slow-moving rivers, all were 
grist to the twin mills of Black Ben 
and his dog. The methods he 
employed were dark and strange, 
and were known only to himself 
and a few trusted friends. But 
there is no doubt that he lived well 
and extremely happily on the results, 
undeterred by the threats of Mr 
Nudd, the keeper up at the Hall, 
who could never catch him red- 
handed. 

About this time, some years before 
the outbreak of the Second World 
War, two events occurred which 
profoundly affected Ben’s life. First 
of all he took to himself a wife. 
She was a big-boned Irish girl with 
a mass of red hair. She had worked 
in our household for some months 
as the housemaid, and their marriage 
was a wonder to us all, for there 
had been no sign of a courtship. 

Meetings there must have been, 
but they had been carried out with 
the same secrecy and stealth with 
which Ben managed his own affairs. 
It was even mooted by the more 
ribald members of our family that 
he must have mazed the girl by 
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putting a tin of smouldering rags 
soaked in sulphur under her nose, 
thereby stupefying her in the same 
way as he doped roosting pheasants, 
making them helpless and unpro- 
testing victims. 

However, marry her he did, and 
Bridget seemed well content with 
the two-roomed hut on the marshes. 
Perhaps it brought back nostalgic 
memories of her own cabin on the 
shores of Loch Derg; and, in any 
case, compared with some of the 
jerry-built, tin and concrete shacks 
that defaced the countryside, it was 
no bad choice. 

The other event of importance 
was the loss of his lurcher dog. 

No one ever found out what hap- 
pened. The dog just disappeared. 
But Ben was certain it was the 
work of the keeper and vowed, pub- 
licly, in the bar of the Boat, to get 
his revenge, which was very tactless 
of him. 

In due course of time—and not 
before as the gossips hoped—Bridget 
gave birth to a son, a sturdy little 
fellow with a wealth of pale-gold 
curls, and at about the same time 
the pedigree Golden Labrador up 
at the Hall produced a litter of six 
extremely valuable puppies. At least 
there were six when she had finished 
the operation and settled down for 
the night in her outhouse kennel. 
But next morning there were only 
five and, since there had been no 
sound or commotion during the 
night, grave suspicion of child- 
murder and cannibalism fell on the 
mother. 


Of course it was not known at the 
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time that one of the lurcher’s dis- 
reputable daughters had also pro- 
duced a litter in a nearby hamlet 
and apparently had had no objection 
to the addition of a golden pup to 
her otherwise undistinguished family, 

But wigs were well and truly on 
the green when, some weeks later 
still, Ben was observed strolling 
about in front of his house with a 


Golden Labrador puppy tumbling | 


at his heels. Questions were asked, 
explanations demanded and many 
harsh things said, to all of which 
Ben turned a bland smile or a deaf 
ear. 
** I bought this pup from a dealer 
in Norwich,” he declared, “ and 
there’s my receipt. Yours are not 
the only Labradors in the world, 
and if you don’t believe me you 
can take me to court.” To which, 
of course, there was no reply, and 
a very angry Squire and keeper 
departed, vowing black vengeance. 

And then began the most amazing 
co-education that it is possible to 
imagine; for the man trained the 
dog and the dog taught the child. 

Ben could train anything with 
four legs and a tail, and Susan, the 
pup, learnt her lessons like the great 
lady she was, quickly, intelligently 
and with the minimum of fuss. She 
was strong and stouthearted, capable 
of entering the thickest gorse or 
thorn without flinching, after the 
bobbing white scut of an escaping 
rabbit. She moved like a shadow 
and her nose was such that she 
could scent a partridge above the 
bitter tang of a swede crop, a hare 
lying up in sweet clover or a pheasant 
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roosting in the lower branches of a 
tree. Add to this a mouth like satin 
and you can understand why, in a 
few short months, Ben ceased to 
regret the loss of his lurcher. 

As to the education of the boy; 
dogs may or may not have any 
perception of colour, but Susan’s 
coat matched the baby’s curls and she 
adopted him as her right. She 
taught him to walk; for his first 
faltering steps were taken with his 
tiny fingers tightly clenched in her 
coat, and he spent his daytime rest 
periods curled up in her basket. 

As soon as he was strong on his 
feet she took him hunting. One 
minute boy and dog would be play- 
ing together in full view and the 
next moment they had gone, and 
there had been no sound of their 
going. Side by side they watched 
the grey heron fishing for frogs in 
a quiet reach of the river, or the 
moorhen pattering over the mud- 
flats for ever in search of that some- 
thing that she never seems to find ; 
and together they dug, the dog 
demonstrating and the boy copying, 
for the sheldrake’s nest in a rabbit- 
hole. 

On bright spring mornings they 
would creep up the hedgerows in 
Indian file—for both dog and boy 
seemed to realise they were entering 
the forbidden ground of the Squire’s 
domains—until they came to the Ten- 
Acre Pit, which at that time of year 
was brimful of life. The great pond 
was surrounded by willow-bushes, 
the steep banks green with dog 
violets still in bud, and out on the 
water a large clump of green bul- 
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rushes sprouted, soon to be full of 
* pokers.’ 

Here, hidden among the bushes, 
they would sit without stirring and 
watch a pair of little grebes, or di- 
doppers as Ben called them, making 
their raft-like nest, moored well out 
from the bank so that no rat or 
weasel could rob them of its treasures. 
The quaint little birds, sooty-black 
with short sticking-up tails and 
beady black eyes, would be very 
busy; the male bird bringing the 
rushes, and the female, sitting on the 
raft, snatching them out of his beak 
and weaving them skilfully into the 
sides of the nest. 

And then, as usually happened, 
the child would tire of sitting still 
and would make an incautious move- 
ment. Instantly the birds would 
dive and vanish, and Susan would 
look at Little Ben, mouth open, 
tongue a-drip and a smile on her 
face as if to say, ‘ There! You see 
what happens when you fidget.’ 

But all their hunting was not con- 
fined to the water, whether pit, 
stream or marsh. Sometimes the 
whisper of a pheasant’s wings would 
come over the woods and Susan 
would lead him along a bracken- 
girded path stalking the wily bird, 
the boy imitating every movement 
the dog made. An arm held out 
stiffly portrayed the outstretched tail, 
and the side-cocked head, listening 
for the sound of rustling leaves, 
exactly matched the pose of the 
watching dog. 

There was no necessity for lan- 
guage ; for they had their own exact 
methods of communication that made 
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words a superfluity, and when both 
were tired after a game they would 
sit together in the sun enjoying a 
peace and an unspoken communion 
that passed all understanding. Then, 
when they had taken their rest, one 
or other would give a sign too small 
to be noticed by dim-witted grown- 
ups, and the pair of them would 
disappear, melting into the under- 
growth intent on their wild diversions. 

For the years that this education 
continued Black Ben merely watched 
and grinned to himself; for he knew 
that the boy was getting a training 
in woodcraft such as even he could 
never give. But there came a day 
when the dog could do no more, 
and Ben realised that it was time 
he took a hand. The child had 
learnt the animals’ gift of silent 
movement and infinite patience; 
now he must learn the ways of man 
—the use of the gate-net and the 
snare; when to run and when to 
stand still; how to retrieve a ferret 
from a deep burrow, and the meaning 
of a lone pigeon’s sudden swerve 
in flight. These things, and many 
more, the boy learned and pondered 
over as he crouched in the shelter 
of the trees, breathing in the wood- 
land scents of resin and decaying 
leaves, while, with Susan tense and 
quivering at his side, he studied the 
ghostly shadows of clouded moon- 
light. 

It was no new lesson. It was an 
art as old as the curlew’s cry or the 
flight of the wild-geese over the 
saltings, and it is an art that is 
handed down from father to son, 

and to the sons of sons, for the out- 
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witting of authority and for the 
satisfying of the urge to hunt that 
runs hot in the veins of man. 

One afternoon in high summer 
Black Ben said to his wife, “I 
heard tell at the Boat that Mr Nudd 
is netting the Ten-Acre Pit tomorrow 
night. There are some fine tench 
in the Pit and I fancy a bite of tench 
for tomorrow’s tea!” 

Bridget looked at him. ‘“ You be 
careful,” she said, “or you’ll go to 
the well once too often. I want no 
jail-bird for my son’s father.” 

Ben laughed. “I’m safe enough 

as long as old Nudd’s the keeper. 
I'll take the boy. It’s time he 
learnt to throw a bow-net and he'll 
be useful as an alibi. Here, son,” 
he went on, “I’m going fishing this 
evening, and if you want to come 
you can make yourself useful. Get 
out into the garden and pick a small 
bunch of pinks and ask your mother 
for a bit of glass.” The boy, full 
of excitement, ran out into the 
garden, and, when he returned with 
the flowers, his mother gave him a 
small looking-glass that had come 
out of a cracker. His father came 
into the room carrying three notched 
sticks and three hoops covered in 
fine netting, to the centre one of 
which a long thin line was attached. 
Ben tied up the flowers with string, 
leaving two long ends hanging loose, 
and threaded another piece of string 
through a hole in the glass. Then 
he went to the water-butt and put 
the sticks and the hoops in the water 
to swell. 

** We'll leave them to soak until 
tea-time,” Ben said, ‘‘ then let them 
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dry. Then, when the sun gets low, 
we'll get off to the Pit.” 

When the shadows were long on 
the grass Black Ben hid the sticks 
and hoops under his coat and they 
set off across the fields, keeping 
close to the hedgerows and watching 
carefully for any sign of the keeper. 
As they reached the belt of trees 
that circled the top of the deep 
pool, Ben sent Susan on a search 
of the bushes and rushes to make 
sure there was nobody watching. In 
afew moments she was back, wagging 
her tail. The coast was clear. 

“ll throw the net from under 
those willows,” Ben said. ‘ There’s 
clear water there, free from weed. 
Now help me set it.” 

He made the child hold one end 
hoop while he took the other end 
and pulled the contraption open. 
It resembled an hour-glass in shape 
and the notched sticks fitted into 
the hoops and kept it firmly open. 
There was a funnel-shaped opening 
at each end to allow the fish to enter, 
but they could not get out again. 
The long line was attached to the 
top of the middle hoop and a lead 
weight was fixed to the bottom. 

When the net was stretched tight 
Ben made the boy pass the flowers 
through the funnel and poke the 
string ends up through the net at 
the top of the centre hoop. There 
he tied them so that the flowers 
hung down in the centre of the 
trap. He did the same thing with 
the glass so that it hung just below 
the flowers, and then stood back. 
The trap was set. 

“ Funny things, fish,” he remarked 
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to his son. “ They love white and 
shining things, and tench, especially, 
love pinks. I suppose they like the 
smell.” 

He coiled the long line loosely 
in his hand so that it would slip 
out easily when he threw the net, 
and then made his way carefully 
to the spot he had chosen. 

There is an art in throwing the 
bow-net. It must hit the water 
exactly level or the sticks will fly 
out, and there must be no weeds 
or under-water obstructions to pre- 
vent it from sinking to the bottom. 

Ben lifted the trap above his head 
and threw it out as far as he could. 
It hit the water perfectly, and slowly 
vanished from sight. He tied the 
end of the sunken line to a submerged 
root and pulled some rushes over 
the spot, which he marked with two 
stones. 

** Now, son,” he said, “ it’s time 
you were home and in bed. I’m 
coming out here to collect the net at 
four o’clock tomorrow morning, and 
if you want to come with me you’ve 
got to be asleep in half an hour.” 

The light had almost gone as they 
crossed the last meadow. The bats 
were hunting under the trees, and 
far out over the stubble an owl was 
gliding in a slowly sinking turn as 
he quartered the field in search of 
mouse or vole... . 


In the quiet freshness of the sum- 
mer dawn, Black Ben, his six-year- 
old son and Susan were standing 
on the steep rim of Ten-Acre Pit 
looking down into the water. It 
was very peaceful and, except for a 
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moorhen bobbing about among the 
reeds, there was no sign of life. 

The boy was holding an empty 
jam-jar and a small fishing-net such 
as children use for catching minnows. 
Ben took these from him and, after 
filling the jar with water, bent over 
and scooped up two ‘tiddlers’ in 
the net and tipped them into the jar. 

** There you are, boy. If anyone 
asks what you’re doing show them 
the fish you’ve caught and keep 
your mouth shut about anything else 
you see. Understand ? ” 

The boy nodded his head solemnly 
and squatted down to watch his 
father. Ben moved quickly to the 
spot he had marked and, bending 
down, undid the line from the root 
and carefully, hand-over-hand, drag- 
ged the bow-net to the bank. 

It was obviously very heavy, and 
as the trap appeared above the sur- 
face it was seen to be full of fish. 
The boy jumped up in excitement. 
* Look, Dad,” he shouted. ‘“ There 
are six tench and an eel. All 
whoppers, too!” 

“ Keep quiet, son. Do you want 
the whole neighbourhood to hear 
you? Catch hold of that big one 
by the tail and pull him out through 
the funnel. And mind that eel, 
unless you want your hand nipped.” 

Little Ben rolled up his sleeve, 
thrust his hand into the funnel, and 
a minute later a fine, fat, golden 
tench was flopping about on the 
grass at his feet. “Two pounds if 
it’s an ounce,” his father announced. 
He picked up a stick and killed it, 
and as he did so Susan gave a sudden 
low growl. 
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Black Ben looked up quickly. Sixty 
feet away, across the Pit, the red, 
angry face of Mr Nudd was glaring 
at them through the trees. 

“ Caught you at last, you thieving 
rascal,” he shouted. His head dis- 
appeared and the sound of breaking 
branches was heard as he ran round 
the rim of the Pit towards where 
they were standing. 

Quietly, with barely a perceptible 
movement, Ben gave the fish to 
Susan, and muttered, “ Home.” In 
a flash the dog had gone and not a 
leaf quivered to betray her passage, 
With one swift movement the man 
picked up the net and its living 
contents and threw it far out into 
the deep water, where it sank im- 
mediately. When Mr Nudd arrived 
on the scene, hot and breathless, 
Black Ben was busy telling his son 
all about the sort of food that min- 
nows liked best. 

“Where are those fish?” 
Nudd demanded injudiciously. 

Black Ben picked up the jar con- 
taining the two minnows. 

‘Here they are, Mr Nudd. I’m 
real sorry if the boy’s done any harm, 
but he does enjoy his fishing, you 
know, and I’ll watch out he doesn’t 
disturb the tench. Give Mr Nudd 
your fish, son. He wants to take them 
back to show the Squire, and I hope 
he’ll take a lenient view of the case.” 

Mr Nudd controlled himself with 
an effort that caused his already 
scarlet face to turn to a deep shade 
of purple. He glanced down to 
where his sharp-nosed collie was 
sniffing inquiringly at a few tiny 
scales lying on the grass. 
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“Till get you yet, Black Ben,” 
he growled. ‘“‘ You and that yellow 
dog of yours. And when I do, 
you'll cool your heels for three 
months in Norwich Jail, or I’m a 
Dutchman.” 

Ben grinned. “ Time enough, Mr 
Nudd. Time enough. I’ll jump that 
gate when I come to it.” 

The keeper whistled his dog and 
stamped away towards his cottage, 
and Ben and his son returned home 
and ate a delicious fried tench for 
breakfast. 


As things turned out Ben never 
did have to jump that particular 
gate, for world-shaking events took 
charge of all their lives. 

War was declared and in a few 
short months a desperate British 
Army was waiting for succour on 
the beaches of Dunkirk. 

At the first news of their plight 
Ben disappeared, his boat with him, 
and the next thing anyone in the 
village knew was the arrival home 
of Mr Nudd’s son, wounded, ragged 
and very tired, swearing that if 
anyone deserved a V.C. it was Black 
Ben, who had brought him back 
from France, and that he’d flatten 
any man who said a word against 
him. 
And then there was silence. Ben 
was known to have made two trips 
across the Channel, loaded to the 
gunwale with desperate, exhausted 
men. And then, without rest or 
sleep, he had gone back a third time 
into that maelstrom of blood and 
bombs. 
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Except for rumours nothing more 
was ever heard of him, his com- 
panion or his ship, and his name 
went down on that most tragic of 
all war casualty lists, ‘ Missing, 
believed killed.’ 

And so the old order changed for 
Bridget, Little Ben and Susan, but 
help was soon forthcoming from those 
kindly Broadland folk. 

Bridget went to the Hall as house- 
keeper, and Little Ben, after a few 
years’ schooling, interspersed at fre- 
quent intervals with truant days with 
Susan on the marsh or in the woods, 
was taken on as an apprentice keeper 
by his old enemy, Mr Nudd, who 
lavished on him without stint the 
gratitude that he was unable to show 
his father. 

And what of Susan ? She remained 
faithful to her trust while Little 
Ben was still at school, guarding 
him and watching over his comings 
and goings. And when he started 
work with Mr Nudd she went, too, 
full of years and stiffness, but able 
for a short time to help train the 
young dogs in the lore of wood 
and field. 

Today Little Ben is the keeper, 
Susan is romping with ghostly hares 
over the Elysian stubbles, and a 
young Squire rules at the Hall, 
vowing that nowhere in England is 
there a better keeper than his. 

But Little Ben takes no credit 
to himself; for he never forgets 
that he owes it all to a golden-haired 
dog that, when both were young, 
taught him the ways and the language 
of the wild. 
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VI 


HOUSEKEEPING FOR UNCLE LIMBURY 


No Patrician viewed his exile from 
Rome, no French noble his rustica- 
tion from the Court of Versailles 
with deeper despair than I the news 
that I was to join my mother in 
India. I had led since the age of 
ten a blissful life as my father’s 
under-keeper, and been sent on his 
death to a Parisian finishing-school 
to complete an education which had 
never been begun ; I had read prac- 
tically nothing but Surtees, ‘ Horse 
and Hound’ and the illicit copy of 
Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ which 
my cousins and I kept hidden on 
top of the lavatory cistern; I had 
no interests but horses, painting 
and dogs. Now, just when I was 
looking forward to a season’s hunt- 
ing in Warwickshire, I had to sail 
half-way round the world to an 
unknown country in which I was 
quite uninterested. 

The task of outfitting me for 
India was shared between two aunts, 
one noted for her extravagance, the 
other for her parsimony. Mother 
hoped that, balancing one another 
out, they would strike a smart but 
inexpensive mean; but the plan 
miscarried, resulting in half my 
clothes being too grand for a girl 
of seventeen and half too shoddy. 


Wearing an unhappy mixture of 
the two, I sat forlornly in the P. & O. 
cabin listening to my aunts’ parting 
words. We were at that time, it 
may be superfluous to add, a stay- 
at-home family, and my aunts’ fare- 
well could not have been more tragic 
or more final if I had been on my 
way to Devil’s Island. 

** Remember always to wear flannel 
next to the skin,” said Aunt Filo. 
* It’s most important in the tropics.” 

“And keep your face smeared 
with lanoline, dear, if you want to 
preserve your complexion.” 

“I’m sure you’re wrong in not 
taking Cousin Maude’s advice to 
wear a travelling-wig. You won't 
always have Halford to do your 
hair, you know.” 

*‘ Halford may not be an experi- 
enced traveller, but at least she is 
respectable and reliable. I’m sure 
shell look after you.” 

“Well, dear,” said Aunt Mary, 
wiping away a tear, “ now we must 
say good-bye. The captain has 
promised to look after you, such a 
nice man.” 

Thus, accompanied by Halford, 
an elderly maid as raw to travel as 
myself, I set off for India, so shy 
that I never emerged from my cabin 
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until the stewardess turned me out 
at Gibraltar. 

We were met at Bombay by the 
‘travelling bearer’ chosen for me 
by my mother. She had not yet 
got her eye in with native servants, 
and this plausible English-speaking 
sophisticate proved to be one of her 
least happy selections. He greeted 
me with the news that he had been 
robbed not merely of his gold watch, 
‘value rupees three hundred,’ but 
of all the money given him by mother 
for his, Halford’s and my expenses 
to Lucknow. 

“ Then,” said I, “we must go 
straight to the police.” 

This course failed to commend 
itself to Ram Das, so accompanied 
by Halford (in tears, her worst 
apprehensions about abroad having 
been realised) I embarked in a square 
wooden box with shutter windows, 
drawn by a lame, half-blind and 
wholly senile pony, for the nearest 
police-station. The officer in charge 
returned with us to the hotel to 
interrogate the bearer. Having estab- 
lished that Ram Das had never 
owned a watch and had spent all 
mother’s money, he advised me to 
give him no more than four annas 
a day for his food, and left. This 
advice I took, with the result that 
Ram Das was sulky and uniformly 
unhelpful for the rest of our journey. 

In Delhi we missed a connection 
and had to seek a hotel for the night. 
I had no idea how to set about this : 
Halford could not, and Ram Das 
would not help. However, seeing 
on the platform a man with ‘ White 
Horse ’ embroidered on his puggaree, 
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with comfortable recollections of the 
Vale of the White Horse I assumed 
him to be the employee of a respect- 
able hotel and directed him to take 
us thither. My assumption proved 
to be unfounded: he was, in fact, 
advertising a brand of whisky which 
was apparently the main attraction 
of the hotel, an establishment wholly 
unsuitable for a girl of seventeen 
and her weeping maid. 

While we lay awake listening to 
sounds of revelry by night, ants 
swarmed across the floor, and bed- 
bugs sucked with gusto at our fresh, 
unspoilt blood. In the morning we 
found a long line of natives outside 
our room, all salaaming obviously 
in expectation of largesse. It was 
improbable that they were all em- 
ployees of the hotel, impossible that 
they could all have served us; but 
I could not separate the sheep from 
the goats, and Ram Das was clearly 
not prepared to help. So I gave 
them each eight annas, to the wrath 
of the one just person who had 
earned much more, and the satis- 
faction of the ninety-and-nine who 
had earned nothing at all. Ram 
Das stood by, watching the proceed- 
ings with an air of cynical detach- 
ment. 

At last we arrived at Lucknow 
where, to my unbounded indig- 
nation, Ram Das got in first with 
his story, which mother swallowed 
hook, line and sinker. She gave 
me a tremendous wigging for being 
beastly to servants, a sure sign, she 
pointed out, of the Hairy Heel; 
and I found Ram Das’s subsequent 
insolence very hard to bear. 
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I felt, somehow, that she viewed 
my general appearance with dis- 
taste, but she refrained in my 
presence from comment upon it. 
To my Aunt Rose and her friends, 
however, she was more outspoken, 
complaining tearfully that I was fat, 
pasty-faced and appallingly dressed. 
All this was true, since she had 
condemned me to six months in 
Paris with no exercise and lots of 
rich food; and I had arrived wear- 
ing for the journey the clothes 
chosen by her parsimonious sister. 
My unsatisfactory appearance was, 
therefore, entirely her fault, and it 
was hard indeed that I should be 
blamed for it. She also commented 
unfavourably to my aunt on the 
blotches on my face and neck, which 
she correctly diagnosed as bites ; 
clearly the fault of the travelling 
bearer she had sent to meet me. 

She objected, too, to my wearing 
glasses. (Until the age of fourteen 
I had lived in a mist which she had 
insisted was simply the product of 
inattention and idleness.) Almost 
everything she said to me was 
prefaced by the words, ‘ Take off 
your spectacles. . . .2 She made 
me abandon these on all social 
occasions in favour of a pair of 
long-handled tortoiseshell lorgnettes 
which I detested. 

Mother, recently widowed, was at 
this time keeping house for her 
widowed brother-in-law who com- 
manded the Royals. This famous 
regiment bitterly resented being sent 
to India. Most of the senior officers 
had sent in their papers, and there 
was a wide gap between Uncle 
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Limbury and the rump of the Mess, 
whom he always called ‘ the Boys,’ 
This gap was filled by the transfer 
from the Durham Light Infantry 
of the international polo player, 
Major de Lisle. My uncle for- 
tunately got on well with his second- 
in-command, but the Boys at first, 
until they knew his quality and 
realised how he helped the regiment 
through its teething troubles in 
India, viewed with suspicion a ‘ pro- 
moted pedestrian’ who was know- 
ledgeable about India, lamentably 
addicted to Hindustani and deter- 
mined to wean them from racing 
to polo. 

The Royals took, in general, an 
unfavourable view of India. “ We 
want,” Uncle Limbury used to say, 
“none of your nasty Indian habits 
here” . . . an expression which 
embraced the consumption of whisky, 
the provision of finger-bowls at a 
shooting-picnic, ‘reversing’ in the 
waltz and even the use of a hooded 
buggy. (He drove, instead, a very 
smart imported dog-cart which, hav- 
ing no hood, gave us all headaches.) 
However, he was determined to enjoy 
his tour in the country, and soon 
learned that to take proper advantage 
of its sporting facilities, it was neces- 
sary to learn Hindustani. Grimly 
he grappled with the language, pass- 
ing long and painful hours with 
the munshi on the verandah. With 
intricacies of grammar or U-usage 
he was not concerned: his require- 
ments were limited, but highly 
specialised: he wished to learn to 
talk to his saises. The munshi, 
whose knowledge of equine anatomy, 
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accomplishments and ailments was 
inadequate to the demands upon it, 
used to protest— 

“But the Lord Sahib must be 
able to talk to Rajahs.” 

“Tf Rajahs wish to talk to me,” 
was the Lord Sahib’s uncomprom- 
ising reply, “they must damn well 
learn English.” 

I do not think that he, or in fact 
any of us, realised at this time the 
existence of any Indians but Rajahs 
and servants. In our profound ignor- 
ance we did not even know that the 
Indian Army was led by British 
officers. 

On his arrival in Lucknow Uncle 
Limbury had searched the canton- 
ments for a suitable house and picked 
one which, at the time vacant, was 
traditionally occupied by the colonel 
of the local British infantry bat- 
talion. There he and my mother 
set up house, their first step being 
to collect an ample staff. These 
servants, assuming him to be an 
infantry officer, agreed on the wages 
which they thought appropriate to 
his station. For a whole month 
Uncle Limbury prided himself on 
his acumen in obtaining servants 
so cheaply, and did not fail to expose 
the humbug of Anglo-Indians accus- 
ing British cavalry officers of over- 
paying their staff. But at the end 
of the month the servants, discover- 
ing that he commanded the Royals, 
demanded generous increases. Worse 
still, by the end of the second month 
they had discovered that he was a 
lord, and since the only other lord 
they knew was the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, they refused to accept one 
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anna less than the wages drawn by 
that potentate’s staff. 

The key-man in the household 
was a high-caste Major Domo called 
Mohan Lal, who spoke good English 
and sat all day, in robes of spotless 
white, outside the front door. I 
cannot recall ever seeing him actually 
doing any work himself; but he 
controlled, on the whole efficiently, 
all the other servants, even to the 
extent of engaging and discharging 
them. 

The cook was a Mug from Eastern 
Bengal. By common consent the 
best, as well as the most expensive 
cook in Lucknow, he was a man of 
varied and unsuspected talents. One 
day when Uncle Limbury’s charger 
was playing up and the saises could 
do nothing to control it, the cook 
ordered them aside, mounted the 
horse himself and cantered it col- 
lectedly round the lawn. He had 
been, he explained, head riding-boy 
to a racing-stable before adopting his 
present profession. Later, when we 
were leaving Lucknow for the Far 
East, he gave us a letter of introduc- 
tion to his brother at Kobe. Expect- 
ing to find the latter filling, no doubt 
worthily, a humble position in society, 
we were surprised to find a prosperous 
merchant, doyen of the foreign com- 
munity and local tennis champion. 

Soon after my arrival in Lucknow, 
Aunt Rose fell very ill. Mother 
refused to believe there was any- 
thing the matter with her. 

“You must pull yourself together, 
Rose,” she said to her sister, who 
lay tossing in bed with a temperature 
of 104. “ You’re simply bored, and 
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sulking because Taffy has gone 
away.” (Taffy was one of the Boys 
whom Aunt Rose fancied.) 

Persuaded at last to call in a doc- 
tor, who diagnosed enteric, mother 
went to the other extreme, wept 
copiously, crept about the house on 
felt soles, in sackcloth and ashes, 
and forbade everyone to speak above 
a whisper or even to smile. She 
had, she declared, dragged her 
beloved sister to her death in a far 
land, and she refused to be com- 
forted. Any relaxation of our antici- 
patory mourning she condemned as 
showing an utter lack of feeling. 

If my mother found illness difficult 
to understand or to forgive, con- 
valescence was totally beyond her 
comprehension. 

“You say you don’t feel ill any 
longer, Rose,” she said at the first 
sign of her sister’s recovery, “so 
presumably you are well. What you 
need is cheering up. You had better 
come to the Fancy Dress Ball 
tonight.” 

But dancing, champagne and lob- 
ster mayonnaise, so far from cheering 
up Aunt Rose, brought on a relapse 
from which she very nearly died. 
Mother said that she had eaten too 
much. 

Along with her iron will and 
constitution, mother possessed the 
Kindest heart in the world and 
(except in relation to other people’s 
fatigue or illness) one of the greatest 
funds of commonsense. These quali- 
ties well fitted her for the exacting 
réle of buffer between Uncle Lim- 
bury and those people who annoyed 
him; and also between my uncle 
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and those, no less numerous, whom 
he annoyed. So choleric was his 
disposition that none of the Boys 
would approach him without first 
ascertaining if the omens were pro- 
pitious. 

** Has the cat eaten the canary ?” 
they would ask anxiously, in the 
accepted formula of inquiry. 

To which mother would reply, 
“No, no, no!... You must go 
away. No canary at all today.” 
Or, in more auspicious circumstances, 
“ Well, fluttering round.” 

India was crammed with people, 
things and customs which irritated 
Uncle Limbury. Prominent among 
these was the Regimental Banker, 
a Marwari, through whose machina- 
tions all the Boys got into debt. 
The Banker, however, made amends 
at Christmas by presenting him with 
an elaborate tea-service. It was 
hideous, but indubitably silver and 
no doubt costly. My uncle, then 
in the throes of a financial crisis, was 
elated by thought of the relief he 
would obtain from popping it. For- 
tunately, before he did so, Major 
de Lisle came to hear of the present 
and of his plans for its disposal. 
Between them, he and my mother 
tackled Uncle Limbury on the sub- 
ject and bent all their powers of 
tact and persuasion to convince him 
that the Colonel could not possibly 
accept a valuable present from the 
Regimental Banker. 

“*T don’t see that,” he protested. 
“Damn it, it’s Christmas, isn’t it? 
Damn it, the feller gave it to me.” 
But eventually he was induced to 
send it back. 
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Personally I got on very well with 
my uncle and could never see him 
as an ogre. To me, at an awkward 
and unattractive age, he was charm- 
ing and considerate, lending me 
horses to ride, taking me out shoot- 
ing, ensuring (no easy task) that I 
had partners at balls. We had our 
differences, of course, notably about 
horses; for my side-saddle, built 
for sixteen-hand hunters, sometimes 
gave his polo ponies sore backs 
which he insisted were the result 
of my sloppy riding. I think, too, 
he resented a little my success with 
Schoolboy, his big Waler, who was 
not an easy ride and who had once 
bucked him off in front of the 
regiment. The fact was that School- 
boy could not bear a steel scabbard, 
and so went better for me than for 
my uncle, especially as I dispensed 
with a balance-strap, which he also 
disliked. 

One of Uncle Limbury’s pig- 
stickers which I often rode was an 
artillery caster who had one curious 
foible : she would insist on following 
the guns whenever she met them. 
Nothing would turn her away from 
a battery ; at whatever speed it was 
going, she would keep pace with it, 
would keep also, so far as was 
possible, to her old place in the 
team. I had, therefore, to plan my 
tides on her with some care, avoiding 
routes frequented by the guns, lest 
amid the grins and ribald advice of 
the gunners, I suffer the humiliation 
of being run away with at a walk. 

The only serious row I had with 
Uncle Limbury was at a ball where, 
in exasperation at having seven yards 
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of lace ripped off my new gown, 
I had the temerity to suggest that 
the Boys take off their spurs for 
dancing. These were really a dread- 
ful menace, especially as it was not 
comme il faut to hold up one’s skirt, 
and reversing in the waltz was not 
merely bad form but downright 
dangerous. Uncle Limbury was 
furious at my suggestion, which he 
felt was derogatory to the honour 
of the British cavalry; but in later 
years when maids (in the domestic 
sense, bien entendu) were rare birds, 
spurs were always taken off for 
dancing, so that one could reverse 
not merely with propriety but in 
comparative safety. 

The grandest ball of the season 
was given in honour of some German 
officers who came to stay. The 
Kaiser was Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Royals and every year sent two 
officers to convey his greetings to 
his regiment and to hang a laurel 
wreath, brought specially from the 
Fatherland, above his portrait in the 
Mess. Having performed this duty, 
and acquitted themselves with dis- 
tinction at races, balls and shoots, they 
departed on a prolonged espionage- 
tour of India before going on as 
language students to Japan, there 
to initiate that liaison between the 
German and the Japanese armies 
which was to bear later such bitter 
fruit. 


It would be absurd to suggest 
that the East was as yet calling 
mother, but in its genial warmth 
her nomadic instincts, long dormant, 
were waking to vigorous life. As 
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my aunt and I refused to be dragged 
from Lucknow at the height of the 
season, she set off on her own and, 
to the chagrin of more experienced 
but less resourceful travellers, pene- 
trated Nepal and reached Katmandu, 
then closed to all but the most 
privileged visitors. There her wit 
and inexhaustible high spirits made 
such a hit with the Maharajah that 
he invited her to bring a party to 
the Nepalese Terai for a month’s 
tiger-shoot. 

Invitations were eagerly sought, 
and Uncle Limbury assumed that 
all would go to the Boys. But 
mother included in her party officers 
of other, even infantry, regiments. 
Unfortunately when the time came, 
neither the Maharajah, who was in 
mourning, nor mother, who was 
suffering from one of her rare ill- 
nesses, was able to go. But the 
rest of us piled into a train and 
chugged up to the railhead at Mogul 
Serai. 

There were two possible dor- 
mitories, the large saloon in which 
we had all travelled, and the small 
and very dirty waiting-room. 

** As you girls are in a minority,” 
said Uncle Limbury after an inspec- 
tion of the premises, “ you can jolly 
well have the waiting-room.” 

Next morning we saw, rolling 
through the long grass like a fleet 
in a gale, no less than sixty pad and 
baggage-elephants come to take us 
and our kit to the camp. While 
they were being loaded up, the 
engine gave a piercing whistle and 
the whole herd stampeded, strewing 
the jungle for miles with our bedding- 
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rolls, guns, dressing-cases and hat- | 
boxes. 

It was an inauspicious start, but 
far worse tragedy was to befall me 
personally. In those days an evening 
dress had only one pocket, a recess 
known as a ‘ placket-hole ’ sewn into 
the seam of the skirt at the base of 
one’s spine. Trying to put my 
spectacles into this, I dropped them 
on the floor and then trod on them, 
So for the rest of the month, at all 
the shoots, I was either blind or 
obliged to watch proceedings through 
my long-handled tortoiseshell lorg- 
nettes. I felt deeply the ignominy 
of it and, worse still, was unable to 
use a camera. 

It was not a really big shoot, as 
Nepalese shoots go; I doubt if 
we had more than a hundred and 
fifty elephants; but to my eyes 
(so long, of course, as they were 
assisted by the tortoiseshell lorgnettes) 
it was all very splendid. When a 
kill was reported the elephants all 
marched out in single file, myself 
riding a three-quarter-grown cow 
elephant called Cinderella, swaying, 
I thought, gracefully to her easy 
paces. About half a mile from 
where the tiger was thought to be 








lying up we changed, like knights 
approaching the battlefield, from 
hacks to howdah elephants, which 
were old animals, far less easy paced. 
The elephants then divided, right 
and left, to make a huge circle, 
perhaps a mile wide, with the 
tiger, it was hoped, in the centre. 
Gradually we closed in, the tiger 
moving slowly through the dense 
jungle in front of us until it was 
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imprisoned in a tight ring formed 
by a hundred elephants standing 
shoulder to shoulder. Then into 
the long grass strode an old tusker, 
veteran of many battles, whose job it 
was to trample down the long grass 
until the tiger was forced into the 
open and shot. Only once was the 
ring broken, when three tigers were 
found inside it. These charged the 
bull elephant sent in to flush them, 
tipping strips off his head, flanks 
and quarters. Then they charged 
the ring and got clear away. 

Later the bull elephant’s wounds 
festered and in his pain he killed 
his mahout and two grass-cutters. 
Uncle Limbury was very much upset, 
as though these were beaters whom 
he had shot by mistake; but the 
Nepalese officers were quite un- 
moved. The elephant, they said, 
was a notorious killer, whom his 
mahout should never have approached 
save with two spearmen standing 
by in case of trouble. I once knew 
another elephant of similar dis- 
position, whose mahout always needed 
such protection, and never came 
within reach of the trunk without 
it. One day when his attendant 
was cleaning the stable, well clear 
of the trunk, this wicked old bull 
chewed the end of a piece of sugar- 
cane until it was frizzed out like 
a chimney-brush; then, reaching 
quietly forward, twisted it in the 
mahout’s long hair, dragged the man 
in and trampled him to pulp. 

We also did a lot of bird-shooting, 
from the backs of elephants because 
of the long grass. I usually shared 
an elephant with my uncle, who was 
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a fine shot. The peafowl came over 
very high, and much faster than they 
looked. Elephants would retrieve 
and pass up to the howdah a dead 
bird, but hated doing so with birds 
that were alive and fluttering. These 
the beaters threw up to me at the 
back of the howdah, and Uncle 
Limbury, busy in a hot corner, would 
shout— 

“ Wring their necks, May! Wring 
their necks ! ” 

But a peacock’s neck was far too 
strong for my wrists, so they would 
flutter and squawk behind him till, 
exasperated by my inefficiency, he 
turned to deal quickly and mercifully 
with them. 

It was, I think, after the Nepalese 
shoot that mother first observed 
in me that lamentable tendency to 
exaggeration on which she was after- 
wards, generally in the most embar- 
rassing circumstances, so often to 
comment. In the right company, 
I could get away with describing 
as my own her adventures in Leh 
and Katmandu. Comfortably con- 
scious that, in fact, she had been 
there and I had not, she forbore 
to correct me. But her own Terai 
shoot, which she had been prevented 
by the humiliating reason of sickness 
from attending, was a sore subject ; 
and I grossly overreached myself 
by claiming to have seen the shoot- 
ing of a python over fifty feet long. 
This was too much for mother, who 
ruthlessly exposed my pretensions. 

The tiger-shoot took place near 
the end of the cold weather, and 
was followed by tremendous packing 
and preparations for Uncle Limbury’s 
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shooting-trip in the Pamirs and the 
Tien Shan, and for our own eventual 
journey to China and Japan. After 
a fortnight’s stupendous exertions, 
my mother astonishing even her own 
family by her energy, improvisations 
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ON THE OCEAN WAVE 


UNCLE LIMBURY had urged us to 
travel by Austrian Lloyd. The food, 
he said, would be excellent, and we 
should not be bothered by any of 
these ‘ nasty Indian habits.’ 

Mother opposed this. 

** We came out by Austrian Lloyd,” 
she said, “and we had to stay 
twelve hours too long at Brindisi 
simply because the husband of the 
Captain’s mistress was away for the 
week-end. I can’t bear having my 
arrangements upset in that way.” 

Aunt Rose, who had a weakness for 
Viennese waltzes and gemiitlichkeit, 
had warm memories of the Austrian 
Lloyd captain. ‘“‘ When he ran us 
ashore at Suez, he arranged camel- 
rides for us all until we were towed 
off. You must admit, no P. & O. 
skipper would have done that.” 

“No P. & O. skipper,” retorted 
mother in her most insular mood, 
“would have run us ashore. You 
know why that happened: the first 
officer’s fiancée was steering.” 

“* I always travel by foreign ships,” 
said one of the Boys mischievously ; 
“one feels so much safer . . . none 
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and resource, everything, even Aunt 
Rose’s grand piano, was safely crated, 
labelled and dispatched; and we 
set off on a vigorous sightseeing 
tour of India before joining our 
ship at Colombo. 


of this nonsense of women and 
children first.” 

That clinched the matter. My 
mother, thoroughly nervous at sea, 
insisted on booking passages from 
Colombo to Singapore by P. & O. 


We ‘sight-saw’ our way through]: - - 


Southern India to Ceylon, to ‘ do’ 
which mother had set aside three 
full weeks. First, we were to go 
to Trincomalee to stay with the 
commander of the local garrison. We 
set off in an early model of Olds- 
mobile, which gave the impression 
of being propelled by clockwork but 
was, in fact, chain-driven, like a 
bicycle. “ In my merry Oldsmobile,” 
carolled Aunt Rose, always well up 
in the popular music-hall ditty of 
the day, as we rattled away through 
the jungles and tea-gardens. But 
we were not so merry when, in the 
heat of the day without a scrap of 
shade in sight, the chain broke. 
Mother at once set us wandering 
up and down the road, which 
was inches deep in dust, looking 
for the pieces: but after a lengthy 
conversation conducted in English, 
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Tommy’s Hindustani, Singhalese and 
sign-language, the driver managed 
to convey to her that, even if every 
missing piece was found, he had 
not the slightest idea how to put 
them together. 

A passing bullock-cart was hired, 
and in it we jolted off to explore 
the ancient Buddhist city of Anurad- 
hapura. This was, no doubt, very 
interesting, but my aunt’s and my 
appreciation of its antiquities was 
clouded by the knowledge that it 
was two days’ journey by bullock- 
cart to Trincomalee. 

“Only two days, girls,” said 
mother cheerfully, making an effort, 
which she must have known would 
be in vain, to cheer us up. “ And 
there’s an old Portuguese fort there 
... Or perhaps Dutch . . . anyway 
it’s very old.” 

However, mother had, as my hus- 
band used later to say, ‘the luck 
of an unfrocked priest’: on the 
second day we met our Trincomalee 
host snipe-shooting at Cantaloupe 
Lake. Having spent several hours 
tramping through a bog full of snakes 
which, we were assured, were ‘ not 
teally poisonous,’ we ended our 
journey comfortably by buggy. 

We had a pleasant stay in Fort 
Arthur, sailing in the harbour which 
was so deep that ocean-going vessels 
could come alongside the shaky 
wooden jetty. But agreeable as 
Trincomalee was to visit, the British 
troops there hated it. In those days 
no one thought of organising sports 
or entertainments for the troops: 
they had nothing whatever to do 
in their spare time but drink beer, 
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walk along the beach and walk back 
again. Besides, the gloomy battle- 
ments and dungeons of the fort 
were haunted by ghosts of Singhalese 
who had been tortured for their 
gold and jewels by sixteenth-century 
adventurers. It was not surprising 
that this garrison was notorious for 
its suicides. 

At the time we were there, owing 
to an economy campaign, the defences 
were being dismantled. But the 
work proceeded at snail’s pace be- 
cause the commandant had heard 
privately from friends in the War 
Office that the decision to disarm 
Trincomalee had been reversed, and 
that in due course he would be 
Officially told to refortify it. These 
orders had not, by the time we 
left, arrived, and he was employing 
every device to waste time until 
they came. 

We returned to Colombo to find 
that our boat was two days overdue. 

“I suppose,” said mother, highly 
incensed, “ that he has a girl-friend 
in Bombay. We might just as well 
have booked by a foreign line after 
all.”’ 

Of a ship sailing between Bombay 
and Singapore in 1905, it was inevi- 
table that the older passengers should 
be creations of Kipling, the younger 
ones of Somerset Maugham. Among 
the former, stepping straight out of 
the pages of ‘ Plain Tales from the 
Hills,” was a married woman of 
35-plus travelling out to join her 
husband. She had many admirers, 
the one who made the running being 
a subaltern (surely he should have 
been nicknamed ‘ Pluffles ”) who had 
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danced with her every night, bought 
her champagne on tick and presents at 
every port from Tilbury to Colombo. 

As we neared Singapore, despair 
weighed ever more heavily upon 
Pluffies. Eventually, on the excuse 
of a bad toothache, he asked the 
ship’s doctor for some morphia: 
but the doctor, observing him with 
an eye experienced in boat-deck 
affairs, smelled a rat and gave him 
a harmless liquid in a green bottle. 
Pluffles then cornered his lady-love 
on the deserted deck and loudly 
implored her to tell her husband 
* the truth’ and bolt with him. She 
declined, of course, to do anything 
so ridiculous. 

“I would rather die,” he passion- 
ately declared, “than live without 
you.” 

Then, taking the green bottle from 
his pocket, he swallowed the con- 
tents and fell to the deck. 

The lady’s screams attracted all 
who had been eavesdropping at this 
dramatic scene; Aunt Rose and I 
arrived just in time to see Pluffles, 
puzzled and aggrieved at finding 
himself still alive, being led away 
by two friends. 

I naturally took up with the only 
other unmarried girl aboard, who 
confided to mother that she was on 
her way to the Malay States to be 
married. Her Robin, manager of a 
rubber plantation, would meet her 
at Singapore. She had not seen 
him for four years. 

Next day, happening to hear un- 
favourable mention of Robin in a 
conversation among planters, mother 
asked one privately what he was like. 
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“Under notice from his firm, 


heading for d.t.’s, and keeps two ) 


native girls,” replied the planter 
grimly. “Frankly, if it was a 
daughter of mine, I’d sooner see 
her dead.” 

Mother agreed that it seemed an 
unsuitable match. Strongly depre- 
cating any form of ‘ Nosey Parkery,’ 
she yet felt that, since Millicent 
had no relatives or friends on board 
but ourselves, she should do some- 
thing about it. So she braced her- 
self to ‘speak to’ Millicent, antici- 
pating no trouble from a quiet, 
plain, rather mousy girl who, she 
thought, would not say ‘boo’ to a 
goose. 

At first Millicent put fingers to 
her ears and refused to hear one 
single word against her darling 
Robin. But mother, who was pet- 
sistent as well as tactful (with anyone 
but Aunt Rose and myself) and really 
kind-hearted, eventually, with the 
planter, managed to persuade her 
that Robin had indeed gone to the 
dogs. Millicent tearfully agreed not 
to go ashore with him but to tell 
him, in the captain’s cabin, that 
the engagement was at an end. Then 
she would come on with us to China. 

Robin came aboard. With torn, 
filthy clothes, a three-days’ beard 


and a stale, unwashed smell, he was | ; 


as unattractive an object as I have 
ever seen. His shaky hands, red- 
rimmed eyes and a bruise on one 
cheek indicated that he had spent 
some time in town awaiting his 
fiancée’s arrival. 

He went to the captain’s cabin, 
whence, after a long time, poor 
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Millicent emerged in tears and went 
to her own ‘to rest.’ Robin came 
out a few minutes later, blustering 
and threatening, and stumbled ashore. 
In the evening the steward brought 
mother a note from Millicent to 
say that she could not give up 
Robin and had gone ashore to find 
him. I hope he paid off his native 
mistresses. 
The cabin she vacated was occupied 
by a lady of title who was also a 
journalist, a combination unusual in 
1905. It soon became clear that 
her thirst was in inverse proportion 
to her capacity, and she attracted 
unfavourable attention by chasing 
the third officer round the deck 
with a carving-knife. At Shanghai 
she was put ashore in charge of the 
Consul, loudly accusing mother of 
slandering and, indeed, of stabbing 
her in the back. (Her thoughts kept 
recurring to the stabbing motif.) 
“Thank heavens,” said mother, 
as the lady disappeared in a rickshaw, 
still angrily declaiming against us, 
“we have seen the last of her.” 
No such luck! She was to cling 
to us like the Old Man of the Sea, 
and mother next met her sitting in 
a rickshaw with legs waving, singing 
at the top of her voice (not, I fear, 
one of Aunt Rose’s innocent ditties) 
in the unsavoury quarter of Yoko- 
hama known as ‘ Bloodtown.’ + 

After some pleasant months in 
Pekin, and then in Yokohama and 
Tokyo, we decided to visit Kobe 
ind Kyoto. The journey there was 
not one to which we looked forward ; 
for in those days the sleeping-berths 
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in Japanese trains were designed to 
accommodate Japanese only, and 
were uncomfortably short for Euro- 
peans. When, therefore, we heard 
that the S.S. Siberia, the captain 
of which was a friend of ours, was 
calling at Kobe on her outward 
voyage, and again a little later on 
her homeward voyage, it seemed a 
good idea to sail in her to Kobe, 
and then back to Honolulu. 

It was not a good idea. This 
was the Siberia’s thirteenth outward 
voyage ; various mishaps had already 
marred it, and the Chinese crew, 
convinced that the voyage would 
be unlucky, had to be deterred by 
an armed guard from deserting after 
she fouled a lightship while coming 
out of Yokohama. 

As we disembarked at Kobe, we 
said to the captain, “See you on 
your return.” But he did not reply. 

“You know,” said Aunt Rose, 
“T’m very worried about that man. 
I’ve never seen anyone so moody 
and depressed, and I should not 
be a bit surprised to hear he had 
committed suicide.” 

In the China Sea the Siberia’s 
ill-luck continued. She ran down 
a junk, drowning the crew, and two 
of her own crew were killed in a 
fire in her hold. When she returned 
to Kobe, she bore our friend the 
captain’s body in a coffin. He had 
cut his throat in his bath. 

In consequence the start of our 
homeward voyage was nota happy 
one. Depression hung like a thunder- 
cloud over the ship. (She went to 
the bottom on her next voyage, 
* Maga,’ April 1957. 
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holed by an uncharted rock.) How- 
ever, that did not stop mother making 
friends with any passengers she 
found interesting, and soon she was 
deep in conversation with an austerely 
respectable Austrian lady who owned, 
it appeared, a string of dance-halls, 
sing-song houses, fantan saloons and 
plain brothels all along the China 
Coast. 

** Such a responsibility, my dear,” 
she sighed. “It’s so delightful to 
be able to get away from it all and 
go on a nice long holiday.” 

** Surely,” said mother, “ it must 
be very difficult to find reliable 
people to take charge while you are 
away ?” 

“No difficulty at all, my dear. 
Every house has a reliable Chinese 
manager, and I have never known 
one let me down.” 

Stumping up and down the deck 
was a small, baldish man wearing a 
cloth cap and a crimson sash that 
clashed painfully with his fringe of 
ginger hair. 

** Good evening, sisters,” he said, 
courteously doffing his cap. “ And 
’ow are we this fine evening ? ” 

This friendly soul proved to be a 
retired housepainter, turned evangel- 
ist and temperance preacher. His 
name was John. 

Into his sympathetic ears mother 
poured all her fears about this un- 
lucky ship and her ill-omened voyage. 

* But you don’t want to believe 
all that ’eathen nonsense, sister,” he 
rallied her. “I’ve never ’eard such 
tripe.” 

And under his cheerful scepticism, 
mother’s fears abated. 
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Near the Hawaiian Islands, how- 
ever, they seemed to be justified 
by our running into a cyclone. It 
was a terrifying experience, especially 
when the ship, heeling over at an 
angle that threatened to tip us out 
of our bunks, failed to right herself. 
Afterwards we were told that the 
cargo had shifted: we thought we 
were going straight to the bottom. 
When we were most frightened, and 
also in the throes of appalling sea- 
sickness, the cabin-door opened and 
John’s beaming face appeared. 

“°Ow are we, sisters, this fine 
night ? ” he inquired. 

* Oh, John,” moaned mother, “I 
feel so dreadfully ill.” 

“Cheer up, sister, you'll feel 
better when we’re round the corner. 
. . . The only trouble is, these ’ere 
blooming islands are all corners.” 

He left us, and then, struck by 
a happy afterthought, reappeared. 
“ Tell me, sister,” he said, beaming 
round the door again, “’ow would 
you like a nice piece of fat pork, 
on a string?” 

At last the tempest abated and 
we emerged on deck. Around us 
were mountainous waves of all shades 
of green, blue and purple. Down 
into the yeasty valleys dropped our 
midget ship, down, down, down... 
and then crept slowly up again as 
laboriously as though she were indeed 
climbing a steep mountainside. 

Staggering up and down the deck 
was John, arm-in-arm with the 
Austrian bawd and an Archdeacon 
of the American Anglican Church 
on his way home from visiting 
missions in China. The Arch- 
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deacon’s black silk waistcoat, gaiters 
and amethyst cross were, in their 
way, as rewarding a sight as John’s 
cloth cap and sash. 

We were as wax in John’s hands, 
and soon were all . . . mother, Aunt 
Rose, Jackson and Amos, the Arch- 
deacon and the Austrian lady... 
committed to accompanying him 
round the islands in a cattle-boat, 
distributing temperance tracts and 
supporting him on the platform at 
his temperance meetings whenever 
he went ashore. 

** Come on, sister,” he would say, 
handing out a large bag of tracts 
to mother, Amos or the Austrian 
lady, “you dish out these ’ere at 
the pubs down this side of the street, 
while the Archdeacon and I take 
the other side.” 

To speed the good work, and also 
to put in as much sightseeing as 
possible, mother thereafter hired a 
coach-and-four, and from the box 
John scattered tracts like an Oriental 
potentate distributing largesse to the 
astounded bystanders. 

The cattle-boat was a dreadful 
little vessel. Painfully top-heavy, 
she rolled more than I should have 
believed it possible for a ship to 
roll without turning turtle. The 
well-deck was full of cattle and pigs 
and vomiting Hawaiians, the saloon 
of planters smoking strong cheroots. 
We were all repeatedly and con- 
tinually sick. 

Whenever possible, John hired 
some hall for his lecture. First we, 
his supporters, would compose our- 
selves in a pallid, queasy row on 
the platform. Then John would 
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arrive, straight off the ship, wavering 
slightly till he found his land-legs, 
and perhaps stumbling over our feet 
as he made his way to his place. 

He was a born showman, and his 
opening remark, “ Is this ’ere island 
going round or am I?” never failed 
to put him on good terms with 
his audience, most of whom had, 
of course, just come from the nearest 
saloon to jeer. 

If there was a magic lantern, he 
used to put on geological maps of 
the islands, showing the volcanic 
areas in lurid black and red. 

“ Now that, brothers and sisters,” 
he would say, indicating some hideous 
eruption, “that is a volcano or, as 
you might say, Dame Nature’s 
stomach ulcer. That is what a 
stomach ulcer looks like, and that 
is what halcohol does to your 
hinsides.” 

After his most powerful lectures, 
mother used to be so overcome that 
it took at least a bottle of hock 
(consumed, bien entendu, privately 
in her cabin) to restore her. 

We hired ponies and made an 
expedition up one of these volcanoes. 
The Archdeacon, who always wore 
full dress, made heavy weather of it. 
An indefatigable picnicker, mother 
chose for our luncheon a place on 
the very edge of the crater, where 
we sat eating cranberry tart while 
the lava bubbled at our feet. John 
was so moved by this replica of 
hell-fires that he recited the whole 
of the Hundred and Nineteenth 
Psalm, one hundred and sixty-seven 
verses, a feat which impressed even 
the Archdeacon. 
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Afterwards we rode down a pre- 
cipitous path with smoking crevasses 
on either side. 

“*T think,” said mother brightly, 
“this is where we must just trust 
in the Lord.” 

“Dear lady, dear lady,” said the 
Archdeacon solemnly, “you must 
always do that.” 

** Amen, sister,” said John. 

The Archdeacon had, of course, 
other work in the islands besides 
acting, so to speak, as second in 
John’s duel with the Demon Alcohol. 
He was pained by the wealth and 
worldliness of some of the mission- 
aries, who were little more than 
sugar - planters heavily subsidised 
by their godly supporters, a point 
emphasised with regal bluntness by 
a native queen who told him, “ The 
missionaries tell us to lift up our 
eyes to God, and while we are doing 
so they pick our pockets.” 

While John and the Archdeacon 
stayed to spread the Word in the 
islands, we moved on to San Fran- 
cisco. After her first glance at the 
passenger list, my mother hurried 
to our cabin to break the bad news. 
** She’s here ! ” 

There was no need to ask who 
‘she’ was: the titled lady jour- 
nalist’s vinous voice could already 
be heard berating the chief steward 
and ordering him to put her at some 
table, any table, other than ours. 

It was an uncomfortable voyage, 
since the unfortunate lady had, I 
suppose, what is now called a per- 
secution complex, and saw in mother 
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her chief persecutor. She was always 
demanding to see the purser to com- 
plain about us, until that much 
harassed officer flatly refused to grant 
her another interview on any pretext 
whatsoever. 


“What’s the use of my seeing 


her?” he said. “I shall either have 
to fill her up with gin or put her in 
a strait-jacket.” 

One night when she was com- 
pletely overcome, two stewardesses 
tried to put her to bed. She sud- 
denly came to and, displaying her 
pristine expertise with a carving-knife 
which she produced from under her 
pillow, forced them to take refuge 
in the nearest open cabin, which 
was ours. This, of course, provided 
her with another grievance. 

In San Francisco she spread about 
us dreadful tales which, because of 
her title, all the ‘ tuft-hunters’ took 
for gospel-truth. Everyone said how 
unkind my mother had been to a 
compatriot, and we were really in 
some disrepute in the Anglophile 
community. However, truth will 
out. One day she called a Press 
conference for the sole purpose, it 
seemed, of slanging us. So strange 
was her demeanour that her lurid 
accounts of persecution gained little 
credence, and mother’s repute in 
San Francisco was re-established by 
headlines in the leading local paper, 
‘TITLED LADY PACES ROOM LIKE 
CAGED TIGRESS.’ After that we saw 
her no more, and San Francisco 
soon had more important things to 
think about. 
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THE BRONZE BOSUN 


BY R. C. M. 


Lucky the lads who went down to 
sea in a full-rigged ship! Weather- 
ing the Cape or the Horn on a 
topsail-yard they acquired the pen 
of a Masefield or Conrad. True, 
Fred Holmes and I also learned 
things aboard our mean iron 
freighter; but most of them were 
better forgotten, until this school 
paper brought him so clearly to 
my eye: how rough he looked in 
the gaslight of the railway yards 
that sinister night I saw him last, 
age sixteen ! 

We had finished two years of 
military school and were, I think, 
the laziest of the regiment. We 
worked and studied and schemed, 
but only to the end of dodging 
what we thought tedious. Half 
the energy we summoned for escape 
might, otherwise directed, have 
earned a better reputation. I was 
rebellious at missing appointment 
as corporal; and Fred—he was 
always Fred. 

So that summer we planned 
adventure, and I was changing from 
uniform to white flannels, symbol 
of arrival home, when they brought 
me the first telegram I remember: 
‘Have signed us aboard Thelma P. 
Stockman sailing midnight Tuesday 
from Roger Smith Iron Company 
Buffalo. Wire time arrival.’ I did 
so. It was a long way from home. 
Then I informed my parents. 





My father had plenty of boy in 
him. He understood thirst for 
adventure at sixteen; so he bought 
my railway ticket, presented me 
with a handsome pipe, and slyly 
inquired if my razor was satis- 
factory: it had not been long in 
use. My mother suppressed any 
misgivings she had. I boarded a 
comfortable Pullman, arrived in 
Buffalo at ten next morning, and 
liberally tipped the porter. 

The Roger Smith Iron Company, 
at the end of a long tram ride that 
left behind the bright June sunlight, 
disclosed a new world, dirty, ominous 
and austere. Crouched amid smoking 
blast-furnaces, and yards piled high 
with pig, the Company’s offices 
were identified in begrimed gold. 
Glass doors opened to a fog of 
stale cigar smoke. Perceiving me, 
a long-nosed figure behind the 
counter spat towards a brass spittoon. 

* May I go to the Thelma P. 
Stockman, please ?” 

* Wacha wanna do?” 

“T have a friend aboard.” 

“Yeah?” An unlighted cigar 
shifted sceptically from one side of 
his face to the other as he gloomily 
examined my dress. 

* T think he has a job for me too.” 

“Yeah? Dat’s da hellovit——” 
I did not understand that my 
diffidence perplexed him: had he 
known I was actually signed aboard 








he would have admitted me. Doubt- 
ful, he sank his chin on his fists 
and stared, hopeless as, of its own 
volition, the cigar snapped back 
again. I was so little experienced 
that I thanked him and escaped 
from his presence. Outside, the 
white superstructure of a Great 
Lakes freighter’s bows was less than 
a line’s throw away. A lank fellow 
with suitcase swung jauntily through 
the gates. ... 

** Where’s the Thelma, son? Oh, 
that’s her. . . .” His stride never 
hesitated. 

* They wouldn’t give me permis- 
sion.” 

*Wacha talking about? Signed 
aboard? You don’t need no per- 
mission.” I had to run to catch 
up with him: first of my odd ship- 
mates. Wheelsman. Old hand. 
Knew all the ropes: “ Coal-passer ? ” 

* T’m afraid I don’t know.” 

He surveyed me, incredulous: 
“Lord,” he exclaimed, “and I 
never saw the like for feet!” 

Such compensations were strange 
to me. I was about six feet tall 
with a foot presumably in propor- 
tion. He was several inches taller 
and I would have thought his feet 
suited his height. But his first 
care aboard was to find fault with 
all our feet: he was so sensitive 
about his own. He swung before 
me up the after gangway. 

The Thelma P. Stockman was one 
of the biggest freighters on the 
Lakes. (Her rival, the Wiliam G. 
Mather, belonged to U.S. Steel.) 
She had thirty-two hatches between 
her forward and after superstructures, 
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a deck of nearly 500 feet. Over-all, 
she was 600; black hull with white 
superstructures in clean contrast to 
the coal-dust that enveloped us, 
Her broad decks were brilliant with 
red lead, and a heroic bronze figure, 
stripped to the waist, was expertly 
hosing them down. 

In a neat little cabin to starboard 
in the forward superstructure, water- 
tight door looking aft to the main- 
deck, we found the Norwegian Mate. 
He spread ship’s papers on his tiny 
desk and there I signed my destiny. 
Fred’s telegram had diplomatically 
implied fait accompli. In reality he 
had not been allowed to sign another 
member of the crew, but the Mate 
had promised to take me if I turned 
up. He looked at his silver watch. 

“Where is dot boy? He would 
to meet you. Bosun don’t want 
to let him go... .” I could have 
told him Fred would turn up for 
lunch, but not before if there was 
work afoot. It was a familiar Fred. 

“Your pay: ninety dollars a 
month, and chust do what Bosun 
says.” 

** Yes, sir.” There were no unions. 
No fixed hours. Deckhands worked 
in and out of port. The little door- 
way darkened as if a storm-cloud 
hid the sun. 

“Eh?” said the Mate, “ here’s 
Bosun.” The bronze statue from 
the deck. He was no less statuesque 
but very much more forbidding 
when closely seen: swelling muscles 
and powerful chest, but above it a 
washed-out, blond face, unshaven, 
with dead blue eyes that I have 
since seen on gunmen and great 
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heroes. His first appraisal of me 
declared him clearly The Enemy. 

He was a man of little English 
and spoke a foreign tongue with the 
Mate. The word ‘Fred’ was 
exchanged disparagingly over the 
silver watch. The Bosun was pro- 
testing about the missing hand. 
Then in wordless retribution he 
manacled my arm in a steel-shovel’s 
grip and marched me aft. 

Into thirty-two open hatches giant 
mechanical shovels were dropping 
and lifting, dripping iron - ore. 
Behind, the Mate followed to inspect: 
it was his job to see that unloading 
(or loading) kept weight safely dis- 
tributed. There were no bulkheads 
the length of the hold : one marvelled 
the ship did not break in two. I 
followed the Bosun to port, between 
the low hatch coamings. I had 
replaced the dead man who slipped 
into one of these unprotected open- 
ings. But I felt the ore’s real weight 
only when the Bosun, standing 
wooden guard while I changed 
clothes, set me to clearing it. Heavier 
than coal, it stubbornly resisted the 
shovel. Despite military training 
my back was weary when a lighter’s 
whistle interrupted from below. 

“Hi, Piggy! Come and help 
haul up the chuck!” It was Fred’s 
voice, his return timed perfectly for 
lunch. ‘Chuck’ was  steward’s 
supplies. We hauled it in nets 
from the lighter, bossed by the 
Bosun and idly watched by men 
off duty. ‘“ She’s a good feeder,” 
one volunteered, “‘ but she’s a work- 
house. . . .” 

“No complaint about food?” 
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This challenge came from a husky 
type whose horn-rimmed spectacles 
suggested the sporting schoolmaster, 

“The steward,” Fred explained ; 
and aside, “ Boxing-gloves in his 
galley.” 

Our deckhands’ cabin was at the 
forward angle of the after super- 
structure, to port. (To starboard 
bunked the six Greek firemen.) It 
had six berths testifying a designer’s 
optimism: three of us worked the 
ship. ‘Bubbles’ was the third, 
so called from the song he sang. 
It was an airy cabin, clean and 
white. Blue calico sheets were 
issued with blanket and bath-towel. 
We had our own shower and lavatory. 
“I’m forever blowing bubbles. . .” 
came cheerily from the shower. At 
that moment the Thelma seemed 
pleasant enough. 

** He’s the Bosun’s fair-haired boy. 
He’s going to lay her up.” 

“ Meaning ? ” 

** He'll work till the Lakes freeze 

. .’—a shattering blast cut Fred 
short: whistle just above our cabin : 
Noon ! 

In the mess-room abaft our cabin 
we joined powerful Greek firemen, 
silent in their long-sleeved woollens 
(I never saw one wear a shirt), 
who were saving their pay for a 
fruit store. We were followed by 
the coal-passers: dead-end kids 
from Buffalo’s slums who used 
remarkably foul slang and revelled 
(said Fred) in delinquency. But 
we seldom met this fire-hold crew 
en masse; for they worked six hours 
on and six off when under way. 
Trying hard to conform I was never- 
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theless embarrassed, that first meal, 
from an unexpected quarter— 

“ Finish that BUTTER!” It was 
the sporting steward in a rage: 
“You fellows come down here from 
wealthy homes and think you can 
waste my food! I run the best 
feeder on the Lakes and I do it 
BY NOT WASTING BUTTER!” The 
stokers hardly raised their calf-like 
eyes as I swallowed the butter whole. 
It was the last food I ever left on 
a plate. 

The Bosun pulled us out and 
pushed Fred into dungarees. There 
was no noon ‘hour’ aboard the 
Thelma. We shovelled iron-ore till 
unloading finished at ten. Stagger- 
ing, we would have finished clearing 
decks, but the Mate told the Bosun 
it could wait. I was too worn to 
see the beauty of the blast-furnaces 
and the harbour lights as we cleared 
that blatant port. 

Fred had gained shipping know- 
ledge in a typically restful way. 
His father lived in a fine house 
overlooking the St Clair River to- 
wards Canada, where every freighter 
bound for the head of the Lakes, 
Duluth and its fabulous ore deposits, 
or for the Lake Michigan ports like 
Chicago and Green Bay, must pass 
before his lawn. Captains, too, 
lived in the village, although few 
spoke other than a Scandinavian 
tongue. Danes, Norwegians and 
Swedes sailed the freighters of that 
day, and Scots kept their engines 
turning. So Fred, who knew all 
the freighters by name, had picked 
us a fine, clean, new one that looked 
agreeable. 
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We had a Chief Engineer and 
Assistant, and two oilers whom we 
seldom saw: convention barred the 
centre-line between the afterguard, 


who bunked to starboard, and our- | 


selves who bunked to port. Prop- 
erly, we belonged forward, but 
were, thank heaven, no nearer to 
our Bosun, whom we found it 
impossible to satisfy. 

It was partly the barrier of 
language, partly our inexperience: 
to name the job was not enough for 
us to do it. Although his flat 
wooden face never changed (it 
seemed incapable of expression), the 
roots of his blond hair went livid 
when orders were not understood 
and obeyed. By noon the first 
day out, shovelling off ore and 
washing down decks, we were already 
in open hostility. 

“He says,” Bubbles translated, 
“he will pick you up and spank 
you like a kid!” 

* Ask him if he can spank two?” 

Mercifully Bubbles censored this 
insolence: “You be careful of 
the Bosun; he works all day and 
then takes Swedish exercises.” He 
looked it: his arms, shoulders and 
bare chest were frightening to behold. 
“He says you finish that deck 
quick ; you have to soogie.” Soogie ? 

We were not quick. Though one 
handled the high-pressure nozzle and 
the other carried the hose, 500 feet 
is still a lot of deck. In half an 
hour the Bosun made aft breathing 
fire. He tore away the nozzle and 
Bubbles took the hose. We had to 
admit they knew how. 


* Like dot!” he howled. ‘“ You 
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tink I play?” He turned in a 
temper and his high-pressure nozzle 
swept us, with other debris, into 


| the scuppers. These freighters have 


only a low deck-coaming; chain 
railings, not yet removed, held us 
from going overboard. It was a 
timely warning. 

Soogie is a devil’s brew in which 
the damned are quenched when 
they complain of fire. In the 
Bosun’s locker a tank was cooking 
with soft soap and concentrated lye. 
With a brush and a bucket of this 
liquid fire we were lowered in 
bosun’s chairs over the side to 
scrub down the white bows above 
the sheer-line. Below, the bow- 
wave curled a tongue at us as the 
Thelma made eleven knots; above, 
the Bosun with his hose rinsed off 
soogie when we had scrubbed enough. 
In half an hour we thought our 
hands could never look like hands 
again. But the Bosun had trapped 
us in a bad position: one false 
move might cause his hose to waver, 
and an accident (like the boy who 
fell down the hatch) could occur. 
This unpleasant chore was destined 
to follow each sailing from Buffalo, 
where blast - furnaces spoiled the 
Thelma’s beauty. How we would 
have preferred the Mather—black 
right up to the bridge-deck railings ! 

That first evening under way Fred 
and I planned emergency defence: 
if the Bosun laid a hand on either 
of us, chivalry be damned, the 
other would attack from the rear. 
The method was up to the rescuer. 
In the boiler-room shovels were a 
common weapon. But we found 
P2 
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that all aboard were armed with 
* blackjacks ’: small coshes weighted 


to shatter a Neanderthal skull—or 
the Bosun’s. However, the Bosun 
stopped short of violence: he had 
subtler ways of imposing pain. 

Our first Duluth arrival was at 
midnight and we were roused to 
warp the Thelma in. Not a man 
on the docks. I was ordered to 
the bosun’s chair while the Bosun 
took one turn, with the fall, round 
a stanchion. Then he ‘ accidentally ’ 
dropped me into the filthy, freezing 
harbour and fetched me up, dripping, 
to the wharf I had barely missed. 
* Wharf’ conveys solidity: this plat- 
form was a ten-inch plank joining 
driven piles with a bollard occasion- 
ally budding. As I balanced, the 
Bosun heaved a line at me and 
quickly followed it with five fathoms 
of cable off the donkey-engine. The 
unexpected weight made me haul for 
my life in the darkness, There 
were four such animate cables, 
splintering wire tearing at hands 
and clothing. I would have sold 
the Bosun very cheap when the 
ship was finally moored. 

We now worked continuously till 
loaded by the ore-shutes and ready 
to sail. For twenty hours that day 
it was not the adventure Fred and 
I had envisioned, but whereas we 
had often risked dismissal from our 
‘academy’ by absenting ourselves 
from drill, the Bosun was provoking 
new spirit in us. Wet and cold 
we resolved on retribution: we 
would stick at our jobs aboard the 
Thelma and bide our time. 

It stormed in Lake Superior and 








the freighter moved like an Eastern 
temple dancer. The Captain cut 
his speed so that we should not 
come apart in the middle. Mess- 
room stories were of famed catas- 
trophes that followed shifting cargo. 
Iron-ore does not move easily; when 
it does, they told us, it can go 
through the side of the ship. We 
made surreptitious examination of the 
life-boats. Like the rest of the ship 
they were neatly painted. But they 
would have been small use... . 

To the crew’s surprise we anchored, 
next trip, in the beautiful St Clair 
River. A pretty Sunday: the 
Captain wanted to see his wife. 

“Put out a boat!” 

Bosun, Bubbles, Fred and I leapt 
to the task (Fred could see his 
father’s house); then the Mate, 
Chief Engineer and Assistant. The 
boat would not stir; it had been 
painted and repainted to the davits 
until it was almost integral with them. 
The Captain watched and fretted. 

“That Bosun,” I heard the Chief 
say, “‘ will some day blow a gasket.” 

It took an hour’s scraping and 
chipping to free the boat, and then 
we were not allowed to row: 
the Greek firemen were honoured. 
Though their native islands had 
taught them to row facing forward, 
they got the Captain ashore. What 
was our surprise when the boat 
returned, to see Fred’s father and 
his young step-mother come up 
the ladder, she, skirts billowing and 
admired by all. In the light of 
later development I recall Fred’s 
father well: a dry man in boater 
and goatee. This one afternoon 
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of summer gaiety broke three months 
of our deckhands’ life. 

But it was good that Sunday 
evening to lean upon the rail, with 
clean shirt and new pipe, and watch 
the evening sun on Canada’s river- 
side lawns. The Bosun did not 
like it. He scowled at a self-sought 
task, straining his mighty back to 
loosen the pin of a hawser sheave, 
And then an odd thing happened: 
one of the Greek firemen, smaller 
than the Bosun, put down his 
pipe, took the Bosun’s wrench away, 
got a firm seat on deck; and the 
pin moved ! 

“Did you see that, Piggy? I 
thought he was the strongest man 
on the Lakes!” It was a revela- 
tion: for all his Swedish exercise 
our Bosun wanted something. Iron 
in his blood? Fred and I might 
be nearly a match for him after 
all. But he had seen us watching 
and planned our Monday-morning 
task accordingly: we would scrape 
the glory-hole, a job reserved for 
incorrigibles. 

The glory-hole was a compartment 
below the ship’s forepeak, reached 
from the latter by a manhole. It 
had no air, little light and, when 
under way, an irritating movement, 
jerky and unpredictable. I was 
lowered first, bowline under the 
arms and scraper in hand. Tipped 
off by Bubbles, Fred, who was 
painting the forepeak, kept an ear 
to my scraping: when it ceased 
and was followed by a clatter as 
the scraper fell away, he knew I 
had fainted and could haul me out. 
This happened unexpectedly soon. 
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Then it was Fred’s turn; and 
down again, and repeat. We played 
this game under the Bosun’s gleam- 
ing eye all morning, but we learned 
to drop the scraper in good time. 
A kindly lad, Fred worried about the 
Bosun’s unaccountable hostility. 

We altered course in emergency 
for Ashtabula. Something had gone 
wrong in that strangely jealous 
company of the fire-hold. An 
ambulance was waiting. We watched 
them carry off one of the Greeks: a 
fine young fellow cut up with shovels. 
We heard he never recovered. 

* Look; the Bosun! ” 

The colour had drained from his 
wooden face, his blond hair, almost 
from the great bronze torso. One 
saw him flat and grey with feebleness 
like a paper tiger. He had blanched 
at the sight of blood. We were 
encouraged to think we yet might 
settle for dippings in the bosun’s 
chair, for scraping the glory-hole 
under way— 

** Maybe he can’t fight at all... .” 

“He doesn’t have to: he has to 
land only one punch.” 

** But maybe he’d only swing.” 

“ Maybe. ...” 

The streets of Buffalo, dedicated 
in those days to robbing the fresh- 
water sailor, had none of the robust- 
ness of ports washed by the sea. 
Bootlegged beer and brothels vied 
to occupy the police. Rackets were 
in the making. Bubbles, who 
admitted that we looked old enough 
to taste beer, knew a barman who 
would serve us regardless. We 
swaggered into that mean speak- 
easy smoking pipes to simulate 
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maturity. Small glasses of what 
passed for beer were set before us. 
We swore we liked it and would 
have more. Then we pretended 
to roll home to the Thelma like 
hard, salt-water cases. 

Whispers and dim light escaped 
from the coal-passers’ porthole. We 
looked. Dispute was loud over 
some profit-sharing business that 
absorbed them. A pile of money on 
a dirty scarf fascinated us less than 
the watches and wallets. Bubbles 
scoffed at our innocence: this gang 
‘rolled’ lone victims whenever we 
were due to sail. A ship clearing 
before the coshed party could recover 
afforded sure escape from petty 
assault and robbery. 

“Why else would those punks 
work passing coal?” The question 
was indeed unanswerable. 

“But we ought to take that loot 
to the police.” 

“We couldn’t come into this 
port again and I have my old mother 
to think of.” Bubbles prevailed. 
We left them to their spoil. 

It took two days to cross Lake 
Superior and this trip it rained 
and turned cold. The crew came 
out in boots and oilskins. The 
Bosun need invent no punishment 
for Fred and me: we had only 
dungarees against the windward jobs 
we were given while Bubbles painted 
the Bosun’s cabin. But we would 
have been colder without our 
smouldering determination to burn 
that paper tiger whose estimation 
had become our chief concern. 

“If he ever goes for you, Piggy, 
for heaven’s sake box ; if you go tear- 





ing into him he’ll murder you. . . .” 
It was some consolation even to talk 
so boldly. 

“ What 
weighs ? ” 

“He could train down to light- 
heavy.” A pause showed minds 
following the same wishful bent— 

“You’ve put on weight aboard 
this galley, Fred.” 

*So’ve you. There’s a scales 
in the engine-room.” So at the 
first chance we ran down the long 
iron ladders. But it was no use: 
we were still a lightweight and a 
featherweight. Heroic dreams would 
have to satisfy us. 

In Lake Huron it brightened 
again so that we could paint on 
deck: 500 feet of it without being 
once allowed to sit or kneel. Bend 
over! That was the Bosun’s way. 
Then another calm Sunday after- 
noon found us crossing Lake Erie 
with all off watch stretched on the 
after - deck. The sporting - school- 
master steward brought out his 
boxing - gloves: ‘“‘ Who'd like to 
.«0?” 

“Gimme them gloves!” (Larry, 
the coal-passer). 

I tried to catch Fred’s eye, but 
he was deep in planning as Larry 
began to dance round and issue 
blanket challenges. Our old pug 
coach at the ‘ Academy’ had often 
complained to me: “I could enter 
him for the Golden Gloves if he’d 
work. But he’s as lazy outside the 
ring as he’s fast in it. Look at that 
footwork! And he won’t even 
train. . . .” This comment referred 


do you suppose he 


to the ‘ Academy’s’ pride, holder 
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of the Mid-West Amateur Feather- 
weight title: Fred Holmes. Now, 
three months under the Bosun had 
hardened Fred in a way that would 
have pleased that boxing coach. 

“ Piggy,” he said, opening mild 
eyes, “ come look at this ship we’re 
passing.” Conference on strategy 
accompanied by sneers behind us— 

** Gwan, ya yellah bassards. . . .” 
A second coal-passer was putting on 
the other pair of gloves. 

“You’re not going to like it, 
Piggy, but we'll have to let those 
punks beat the daylights out of us.” 

** 'You’re crazy!” 

“We've got to let the Bosun 
think we’re easy, Piggy.” 

“There are only two pairs of 
gloves: you’re not going to fight 
the Bosun alone! ” 

Tears formed in his eyes— 

“ Please do as I say: it may be 
the chance of a lifetime. We've 
got to make him think we’re push- 
overs. He’s got to be ready to fight 
a dozen like us. If he’s sure of a 
knockout he’ll take his chance. . . .” 

** What do you want me to do?” 

“ Just keep quiet. If you have to 
put on the gloves take a fall. For 
heaven’s sake don’t lose your temper 
and start tearing in... .” 

* You needn’t always remind me.” 

* All right then,” he grinned as 
he punched my ribs. 

We were greeted with one or two 
jeers. The Bosun’s eye had turned 
to a steely blue. The Mate was 
there. Larry, the confident coal- 
passer, had bloodied the nose of a 
pal. A toady brought a towel and 
fanned the hero, imitating ring 
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technique. They had all the poses 
of the dead-end gym. Panting 
slightly, Larry was ready for the 
next comer: Fred. 

In that day boxing was less 
generally seen by the public. Few 
of today’s television children would 
put their heads down and rush in, 
arms flailing, as Larry did. His 
‘defence’ was wild aggression. He 
could see only his opponent’s feet. 
But Fred ignored the unwashed 
face temptingly exposed from below. 
He retreated with well - affected 
clumsiness, letting the flails beat 
his ribs. Seemingly, his only object 
was to avoid them. They stopped 
when Larry tired. 

* Dot Fred, he’s a yeller tog ”— 
the Bosun was smacking his lips. 

“ He’s a whirlwind,” Fred com- 
plained, straightening a ‘cracked 
jaw.’ The coal-passers slapped each 
other’s backs. Larry was their 
champion. But the sporting steward 
came forward mistrustfully— 

“Now then, Piggy, let’s see you 
make a fool out of me... .” 

“ If you get mad,” Fred whispered 
as he tied my gloves, “ you’ll spoil 
everything. Keep your guard up, 
but don’t step under his like a 
pro.” There was little dissimulation 
in that bout. The sporting steward 
was no novice and I was glad he 
chose to pull his punches. We 
drew applause from the coal-passers 
and he was satisfied to stop. “ You 
two aren’t fooling me,” he said. 
The Bosun was in the ring, excited— 

“I fight tem two bassard deck- 
hands togedder!” This was the 
chance Fred had waited for, but 


the Bosun’s figure never looked so 
brazen as when Fred appropriated 
the gloves. Perhaps he was no 
paper tiger after all, but with only 
two pairs of gloves Fred was ready 
to box him alone. A fireman broke 
traditional silence— 

“You best not hurt de boys.” I 
do not know what threat that 
implied, but it was good to know 
we had friends. The whole crew 
knew the Bosun bullied us, but 
the Bosun’s obvious intention and 
Fred’s poor showing against Larry 
seemed to belie Fred’s calmness as 
I tied the gloves on him. The 
Mate seemed almost at the point 
of stopping so ill-matched a contest, 
but I saw the steward reassure him. 
The atmosphere was tense as a 
championship match and only the 
Bosun was unwarned by it. Although 
I was confident that Fred could 
avoid the worst an average heavy- 
weight could give, I was afraid of 
some surprise; for it was odd that 
a man so proudly developed as the 
Bosun should lack ring experience. 
“TI chust hit a leetle,” he chuckled. 
He was going to destroy Fred with 
one blow. 

Doubt cleared as they came into 
the circle of faces, weak, ugly or 
simply stolid, that formed the ring. 
At his entrance the Bosun struck a 
momentary pose reminiscent of an 
old sporting print: bending back 
from the waist, biceps pressing 
against ribs to make them look even 
bigger. Murder was in his eye. 
But somehow Fred did not look so 
small and helpless when, from habit, 
he courteously touched the Bosun’s 
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glove. The Bosun did not notice. 
He was waiting for his opponent 
to come within range. Satisfied, 
he swung, with tremendous force, a 
right hook calculated to terminate 
the match and satisfy the spectators. 
And the next moment he was 
staggering off-balance, for, to his 
surprise, his blow had missed. The 
crew roared. 

It seemed a ludicrous accident, 
never to be repeated. But the 
Bosun was more than ever in need 
of compensation. His eyes narrowed 
to slits. He stepped heavily forward 
with wide-swinging blows that 
sacrificed all self-control. His face 
paled as it had when he was con- 
fronted with blood: he dreaded 
the possibility of seeming a fool. 
Beside himself, he abandoned all 
semblance of fun. He seemed 
driven to kill. But Fred easily let 
the wild punches pass as the Bosun 
lurched from side to side throwing 
himself off-balance and foaming 
Scandinavian oaths. The crew was 
awe-struck. Fred had not tried a 
single attack. 

It is hard to imagine a feather- 
weight of Fred’s proportions actually 
defeating, by any means, a muscular 
heavyweight like the Bosun. But 
the crew were quick to cheer Fred’s 
skill as, moving so very little, he 
let the Bosun hurtle past, now in 
mounting panic. Advice became 
more friendly— 


“ Gwan! Knock him out, the 
big stiff!” But Fred delivered no 
punch. He was waiting for the 


only opening, the one combination 
of circumstances that would permit 
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an effective blow at the raging ox | 
of a man. Then an unfortunate 
thing happened. 

I do not know who first was 
aware of the Captain. But there he 
was, with his nervous disapproval 
clearly evident. The sudden hush, 
I think, must have attracted the | 
Bosun’s attention. 


At that instant | 


(as I see it in retrospect) Fred | 


must have started to lead, one-two, 
but so fast that no one saw his left 
hand; following with his right foot 
and arm and scoring a perfect, 
apparently unopposed blow with 


his 125 pounds, exactly on the | 


Bosun’s heavy chin. Before receiving 
that blow, or because of it, the Bosun 
tripped over the overlapping iron 
deck-plate and crashed, giving him- 
self a stunning knock on the head. 
This is later analysis; at the time 
it looked as though Fred had cleanly 
knocked the Bosun out. There was 
riot among the spectators. The 
Captain had to sound the emergency 
alarm to quiet us. 

“J didn’t know he was that 
good,” the sporting steward said as 
I returned Fred’s gloves. Coal- 
passers were dousing the Bosun 
with a fire-hose. 

We changed into shore clothes 
before docking. Now expert, we 
could handle cables in them. Silently 
the Mate supervised the landing. 
The Captain paid us with a bitter 
scowl. Coal-passers lined the railing 
to see the new hero go ashore. The 
account should end here, but its 
anticlimax was less pleasant. 

It was my practice, because of 
the company we kept, to send home 
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the nearest post office, retaining 
sufficient only for the celebration. 
(Fred, more easy-going, kept his 
pay in a money-belt.) We feasted 
at a greasy bar that proclaimed, 
‘Short orders, steaks and chops’ ; 
saw Rudolph Valentino in a new 
film, and returned aboard our 
Thelma, happy. 

“Tm sorry,” the Mate said; 
“didn’t Captain tell you? You 
fellows is fired.” We had not even 
imagined the possibility. 

“T can’t lose Bosun. You tink 
he’s one to knock down, but he’s 
a good bosun. He works and can 
make you fellows work, poor devil 
—ya, an’ he’s a poor devil... .” Our 
faces must have shown astonishment, 
for the Mate, a man of few words, 
explained— 

“ Fife kids he has, an’ wife in 
accident. Legs gone. Hospital bill. 
He’s tryin’ hard to keep afloat; 
ya, afloat. You shouldn’t hit him, 
Fred ; he’s already shaken bad, poor 
devil ! ” 

“I’m sorry for him. 
know. ...” 

“Na, you kids have it easy: 
don’t know nuttin’.... But I see 
tem Scandahoovian sailors come 
over, work hard: maybe good 
citizens. But bad luck’s too much 
for em. Tey go down; family wit 
’em.... Eh? You sure you want 
to?” True to character, Fred had 


I didn’t 


laid his money-belt on the Mate’s 
little desk— 

“Don’t tell him where it came 
from, please.” 


We shook hands with the good 
Mate, got our duffel and were down 
the Thelma’s gangway before either 
could see his companion’s tearful 
eye. An empty tram clanked past 
in the night and we ran to catch it. 
But we soon disembarked: we had 
no money. For some hours we 
glimpsed the unfriendly world that 
confronts destitution. Then we met 
a man as poor as we were, but 
dirtier, who took us to the freight 
yards and showed us cars going 
towards our homes. It was a sordid 
enterprise, furtive and risky among 
many moving trains. We waved as 
Fred leapt aboard a clattering box- 
car that ironically boasted: ‘ The 
Route of Courteous Service.” I 
was more lucky: waiting my hour 
in the smelly old station I was 
hailed by a pair I had not known to 
be acquainted. One chewed a 
spontaneous cigar; the other ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Look at those feet!” 
and added, “ That steward: he’d 
seen Fred fight for a title some- 
where. . . .” On the strength of 
Fred’s spreading fame they bought 
my ticket home. 

Once more secure in white flannels, 
I received a post-card from Fred: 
‘I came to Toronto for a job. My 
Dad gave me fifty dollars and said 
I was on my own. He couldn’t 
understand how anyone with a 
good job all summer had to come 
home by freight A few years 
later we read that Fred was runner- 
up in the ‘Golden Gloves.’ He 
might have won if he had had the 
Bosun to train him. 








AFTER THE FLAGS HAD FALLEN 


BY JON EVERMANN 


PERIODICALLY the mediums of 
public information—the press, the 
television, the radio—raise again the 
question of the status of Hungarian 
refugees, especially of those who 
have waited so many months for 
employment in the coal-mines of 
Britain. The situation is fraught 
with so many difficulties that the 
article or programme cannot avoid 
a view-point that will be distasteful 
to some part of public opinion. To 
survey the position as it is today 
would require a detailed knowledge 
of the mechanisms of trade unions 
and employment authorities, and 
probably of human psychology, but 
in many cases understanding alone 
could dispel prejudices that would 
make a final solution much easier 
to reach. 

I have spent some months living 
among Hungarian refugees, attempt- 
ing to appreciate their difficulties 
and those of their British hosts. 
My conclusions were arrived at inde- 
pendently of political or racial basis, 
and I have sought to substantiate 
them by acceptable fact. 

In the last two months of 1956 
the people of Hungary were wel- 
comed as heroes and demigods as 
they streamed over the borders 
into Austria. The story of their 


revolution was printed across the 


front pages of many hundreds of 
daily papers in many different lands, 
and majestically worded tributes to 
their valour could be seen and heard 
everywhere. With the wreck of their 
homeland behind them the Hungar- 
ians slowly left the hospitality of 
Austria in search of new homes in 
the lands that saluted them. 

On 17th November the first sixty 
Hungarians arrived at Blackbushe 
Airport to seek shelter in Britain. 
Hundreds of others soon followed. 
They were at the start of a new 
venture. 

Few of the refugees could have 
realised the humility and the patience 
they would require in the months 
that lay ahead as they knelt to kiss 
the earth of Britain; and how many 
of their hosts, I wonder, fully realised 
the responsibility they had under- 
taken when they gathered to welcome 
the freedom fighters. For as the 
weeks passed, reality diminished sen- 
sationalism and obscured the adula- 
tion that human nature reserves 
for the heroes of great causes. 
Disillusion was reflected in reports, 
which by this time were relegated 
to the lesser columns of newspapers. 
‘ Hungarian refuses house. Too far 
from work, he says,’ and ‘ Hungarian 
convicted of stealing from English 
friend,’ were typical headings of 
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reports that appeared in local and 
national editions. Mutual confi- 
dence and understanding were des- 


| perately needed, but apart from the 


language barrier there was one very 
sound reason for their non-existence. 

There is very little doubt that 
the average citizen expected the 
Hungarians to settle quite naturally 
into the British way of life; for it 
is based upon the principles of human 
dignity and freedom for which the 
Hungarians had fought. In return 
for his generosity he required only 
the heartfelt thanks of the refugees, 
which he supposed they would press 
upon him in every way known to 


| them. He was happy to think that 


his country offered them living con- 
ditions that surpassed any they had 
previously known. But the Hungar- 
ian expected something very different 
from what he found. Freedom 
represented expectations that he was 
unable to reconcile with the restric- 
tions that a Welfare State and his 
alien status imposed on him. He 
was suspicious of everything that 
the State could require from him. 
I was amazed, for example, to find 
that some of the Hungarians under- 
stood income tax to be a levy made 
against certain grades of unprotected 
persons, The living-quarters were 
generally Nissen huts, which the 
Hungarian pessimistically expected 
to live in for some time. Families 
were separated; often by hundreds 
of miles. 

Neither British nor Hungarian 
understood each other’s feelings, and 
distrust led to difficulties, and new 
dangers. If the misunderstandings 








could be increased by the actions 
of agents and imprudent persons, 
Communism would succeed in vin- 
dicating itself to some extent for 
the events in Hungary of October 
and November. As early as January 
I overheard the remark, “If these 
are what the Hungarians are like, 
my sympathies are all with the 
Russians.” I was to hear it repeated 
in the months that followed, but 
fortunately this was not the expressed 
view of the majority of the British 
public. 

Misunderstanding was causing 
other allegations that revolved largely 
round the assertion that Britain had 
accepted a number of escapees from 
Hungarian jails. This was the 
opinion of a great many fair-minded 
people, who probably saw in it an 
explanation of the change in attitude 
towards the refugees. They argued 
that criminals were undesirable 
people in any country. It was a 
well-known fact that the Freedom 
Fighters had opened the prisons 
and hundreds of the inmates had 
reached the refugee camps in Austria. 
Inevitably some escapees later arrived 
in the United Kingdom, but there 
is no available evidence that they 
did so in large numbers. I would 
not be prepared to argue the point, 
particularly as in the light of later 
experience it ceased to be relevant 
to me. 

I was warned that the first class 
of Hungarians I was to instruct in 
English was composed of ‘ criminals, 
freebooters, blackguards and problem 
children.’ The prospect was some- 
what alarming, but not without its 
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compensations ; for I would be in 
a position to discover for myself 
the truth of such general assertions. 
In fact, I need not have worried : 
my first impression was of a high- 
spirited batch of army recruits still 
unable to realise they had left home. 
In the weeks that followed, that 
opinion did not radically alter. The 
average age of these ‘ criminals, free- 
booters, blackguards and problem 
children’ was 17 to 18 years: some 
of them had obviously taken part 
in the fighting and were living in 
a world of make-believe combat. 
When films were used in instruction 
I was often asked if a cowboy film 
could be shown (pronounced ‘ kov- 
boy’). The Communist educational 
system had deprived many of them 
of a sense of responsibility, but they 
did not obviously differ in other 
respects from the average British 
youth. Horvath was a case in point : 
I have changed his name, as I will 
do in every case I quote, but the 
circumstances remain the same. 
Until he began to lose wages for 
absence, young Horvath did not 
bother to turn up for classes. I 
would not describe him as a deliberate 
dodger, but he could not decide 
whether English was worth learning. 
After the decision had been made 
for him he settled quite happily 
to his work and became one of 
the staunchest supporters of my 
authority. One day I noticed for 
the first time that his left hand was 
badly burned: apparently a petrol- 
bomb, a ‘ Molotov cocktail,’ had 
exploded while he was still holding 
it. Horvath would not willingly 
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submit to a doctor’s examination, 
and when arrangements were eventu- 
ally made for the hand to be operated 
on, he would not make up his mind 
whether he could allow such a thing 
to happen. Fortunately, sufficient 
exaggeration of the possible con- 
sequences once more forced him to 
a decision. 

I was glad of the opportunity 
to confirm my observations when 
I was transferred to another district 
to take charge of a class that was 
described to me in terms similar 
to the first. The same general 
observations held good: I could 
only suppose that these young men 
had earned their reputations by their 
youthful high spirits. Where father 
and son lived in the same camp, 
the sobering effect of parental guid- 
ance was notable. One instance that 
seemed rather comical at the time 
will serve as an illustration. 

Bela, a middle-aged man with an 


air of portly jollity, had a son, Joszef, 


of whom he was very proud; for 
Joszef would possibly be able to 
continue his engineering studies at 
a British college in the autumn. 
Bela was among the most even- 
tempered men I had ever met, but 
late one night a disturbance was 
reported in one of the dormitories. 
Investigation disclosed a very irate 
Bela leaning over his son and wiping 
the sweat from his brow. The son 
was bleating with drunken monotony, 
“ My father hit me: he think I 
drink! My father hit me: he think 
I drink ! ” 

In early February Fate helped me 
to find the information I had been 
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seeking. Another instructor fell sick 
and I was asked to include the 
members of the class among my 
own. They were a different type 
from those I had been instructing. 
They were older, maturer men, and 
had no reputation as potential law- 
breakers. I was struck by the 
composure of their manner, and by 
their patience in learning English, 
which has a different basic structure 
to Hungarian and has brought more 
learned men to the verge of despair. 
Their attitude was at first restrained; 
for they obviously felt that to be the 
proper instructor-pupil relationship, 
but as I gained their confidence, and 
particularly after I had helped several 
of them with the problem of letter- 
writing, they became less precise 
and more friendly. One night, in 
a public-house, with a trio of York- 
shire musicians reducing conversation 
to a minimum, two of them explained 
that they had been serving prison 
sentences when the Revolution began. 
In succeeding days others among 
them related similar experiences, and 
the significance of what they said 
clarified for me the whole question 
of Hungarian convicts in Britain. 
They were being collectively blamed, 
on account of their records, for the 
deeds of a few and the high spirits 
of their younger members. Kovacs 
Mihaly, for example, a man in his 
early thirties, had served in the 
Hungarian Communist Army as an 
N.C.O., and after demobilisation had 
worked as a manual worker in Buda- 
pest. When the Russian withdrawal 
from Austria made the way to escape 
easier, he set out to reach the West. 
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A few miles from the border he 
came face to face with a military 
patrol and in the ensuing confusion 
a soldier was killed. 

Kovacs was sentenced to a long 
term of imprisonment, but when 
he was released by the Freedom 
Fighters he joined in the fighting 
and later escaped to Austria. 

Kocsis Laszlo had a more pathetic 
story to tell, and he related it with dif- 
ficulty and some embarrassment. One 
late autumn afternoon he returned 
from his work at an iron-foundry 
to find a drunken Russian soldier 
in his apartment. Kocsis’s wife was 
attempting to defend herself against 
the man, and in the struggle that 
followed her husband’s entry the 
Russian was seriously injured. 

Kocsis’s only possible plea, that 
he had acted in protection of his 
wife and goods, was not accepted 
by the Communist court, and despite 
the lack of any evidence against 
him he was imprisoned and his 
apartment confiscated. When the 
jails were opened he also took part 
in the fighting, and proudly claimed 
to have shot twelve Russian soldiers 
and A.V.H. men. 

The circumstances that led to the 
punishment of Pesti Sandor were 
rather different, but I include him 
as perhaps the best example of 
the ugly justice that kept order 
in Hungary. Pesti had been a 
student, until the Communist auth- 
orities decided that his background 
was ‘bourgeois’ and set him to 
work as a manual labourer to reflect 
upon his wrong-doing. Pesti was 
unable to cope with his allotted 
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task, so the authorities decreed that 
further punishment was needed and 
transferred him to the coal-mines, 
where he met other ‘ criminals.’ A 
savage hatred of authority was the 
natural result of his treatment. 

In practically every case I heard 
of, imprisonment had been the con- 
sequence of offending the Com- 
munist State ideology: basic justice 
was not so concerned with deter- 
mining whether a man had com- 
mitted a crime against his fellow-men. 
Instead of being referred to as the 
scum of Hungary (an expression I 
heard several times) these men 
deserved the more fitting title of 
‘martyrs’; for they were no less 
martyrs than the thousands of other 
men who have suffered for their 
convictions over the centuries. 

But to them were attributed the 
activities of a few petty criminals 
and trouble-makers. The rumour 
had spread, and as sections of the 
British public grew less tolerant, 
their attitude was reflected in the 
publicity given in the press to the 
misdeeds of Hungarians in general. 
In January the reports of proceed- 
ings involving two refugees were 
featured in heavy type in the local 
county press, but with complete 
impartiality. The two. men were 
typical of the world-wide breed of 
petty criminals. One, aged 17, was 
convicted by the British court of 
stealing £1 from a fellow Hungarian 
at a dance-hall. The magistrates 
were lenient, but the youth was so 
afraid of the impending justice of 
his countrymen that he ran away 
to London. The other man, aged 
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43, was arrested for his own safety 
after he had stolen a pair of gloves 
from an instructor, and other Hungar- 
ians were preparing swift retribution. 
He was fined by the court, and left 
immediately to live elsewhere. 

In both cases the magistrates gave 
true warning that such actions were 
bringing disgrace on their country- 
men in Britain. 

By April the powerful forces at 
work caused the same press to be 
less impartial and understanding. 
Prominence was given to court pro- 
ceedings at which a Hungarian was 
fined for having an open knife in 
his hand in a public place. One 
windy April afternoon I saw the 
newspaper placards conspicuously 
displaying headlines of how a ‘Hun- 
garian committed a serious offence.’ 
Both men were guilty of wrongs 
that would normally receive scant 
press attention, if any. I knew 
both of them well and neither was 
criminally inclined : in common with 
many of their fellows they had 
become frustrated and impatient for 
work, and any diversion was tem- 
porarily pleasing. The Hungarians 
desperately wanted the work they 
had been promised, but the authority 
for the decision now lay in the 
hands of the trade-union leaders: 
the British working men listened 
to their union leaders and not to 
their employers, and when the leaders 
gave reasons for not employing 
Hungarians the rank and file could 
add to the number with very little 
encouragement. A few were ashamed 
of the majority opinion, but their 
influence was summed up by one 
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old man who told me, “‘ You can’t 
do ’owt once they’ve decided!” 
Relations worsened. 

From the Hungarian point of view 
there was one other early mis- 
understanding that contributed to 
their mistrust of British authority. 
Some refugees were soon dissatisfied 
with the uncertainty of life in Britain 
and wished to leave for other coun- 
tries, but others had intended taking 
temporary refuge in Britain before 
emigrating. The refugees at the 
Styal Cottage Homes in Cheshire, 
who wrote to the Prime Minister, 
probably spoke for the majority of 
their countrymen when they told 
him that they had come to Britain 
in the belief that they would be 
able to emigrate farther almost im- 
mediately. They said that British 
representatives in Austria—including 
the British Ambassador—had assured 
them that this would be possible. 
In his reply the Prime Minister 
regretted that there should have been 
any misunderstanding, but he could 
not accept the suggestion that British 
officials in Austria were in any way 
responsible for that state of affairs : 
the onward movement of refugees 
would depend on their acceptance 
by the governments of other inde- 
pendent countries. 

Dr Nagy, the resident interpreter 
of the camp I was at, and an ex- 
lawyer in Hungary, shook his head 
when he read the reply. “It is 
unfortunate,” he said. “ I am sorry. 
I was there. I heard what was 
said. I am sorry.” Undoubtedly 
Dr Nagy’s feelings were representa- 
tive of those of many of his country- 
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men that night. The misunderstand- 
ing that had brought hundreds of 
refugees to Britain was unquestion- 
ably genuine, but this was not the 
point. Those concerned were not 
prepared to argue reasons for or 
against the misunderstanding being 
genuine or false. Whatever the 
cause, they felt cheated. I saw 
many unwise suggestions made by 
both British and Hungarians that 
were regarded as promises and not 
adhered to. It was misunderstand- 
ings of this kind that plagued 
British-Hungarian refugee relations 
for months. 

A number of Hungarians wandered 
away from the camps and found 
work, but later for one reason 
and another found themselves un- 
employed and returned. Often the 
authorities were unable to take them 
back, and because they were un- 
insured the refugees could claim 
no benefit or assistance money, and 
had nowhere to go. 

That is what happened to Grosics 
Gyorgy, who left with a friend to 
work at a factory in Rotherham. 
Both got lodgings in the same house. 
After a few days the factory health 
authorities discovered that Grosics 
had defective eyesight and he was 
dismissed. Then the friend stole 
his pay-packet and the police came 
to the lodgings. The landlord did 
not like the police asking questions 
at his house, so he gave Grosics 
notice to quit as well. Grosics came 
back to the camp, but the authorities 
(in this case the N.C.B.) could not 
assist him as he had voluntarily 
resigned their sponsorship of him. 
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Often they went to Dr Nagy for 
advice, and many times I heard his 
plaintive comments. 

Yet there were many people among 
the authorities and voluntary organi- 
sations who gave hours of their 
leisure time in helping to dispel 
misconceptions, and providing what 
they could to alleviate some of the 
discomforts of communal camps. 
Local church organisations offered 
free use of their halls, invited refugees 
to their dances and meetings and 
sometimes held special entertain- 
ments for them. Recently one 
organisation collected {100 for a 
needy refugee family. 

But these were the unselfish people 
that always come forward when help 
is needed. In no case that I know 
of did they find the refugees un- 
grateful or disrespectful. Occasion- 
ally cleaners arrived at church halls 
to find that the Hungarians had 
tidied up the night before. The 
caretaker at one hall allowed the 
everyday use of her china after she 
had noticed how scrupulously every 
piece had been cleaned and replaced. 
Whenever she needed help it was 
always at hand for her direction. 

These, unfortunately, were the 
exceptions that could help only to 
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mitigate the feeling of hostility whose 
spark was sometimes provided by 
the refugees, at others by their 
British neighbours. Recently I had 
a letter that informed me, ‘ Fighting 
is increasing among the Magyars 
and the English miners... .’ Men 
fight when they have exhausted 
argument, and their differences of 
opinion have become incompatible. 
Yet the Hungarians I met and the 
British I know are by nature warm- 
hearted and generous, and I could 
not find one good reason why they 
should not work side by side in 
harmony. Many hundreds of Poles, 
Jugoslavs, Czechoslovaks and others 
in exile from Eastern European 
countries who came to Britain singly, 
or in small parties, have learned 
to appreciate the security and hap- 
piness they have found, and to 
forget the misery and tumult of 
their past lives. Patient under- 
standing can still provide the basis 
for a solution that will allow the 
Hungarian refugees the same pros- 
pects, and enable them to live 
peaceably with their British neigh- 
bours. The alternative, which per- 
mits no compromise, would be a 
sad reflection on human dignity, 
and might one day have its sequel. 
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DESPITE the stimulating presence 
of Mr Walter R. Reuther, Vice- 
President of the A.F.L.-C.1.0. in 
the United States, the Annual Con- 
ference of the Trade Union Congress 
at Blackpool in August was very 
nearly dull. The Conference decided 
against an attempt to streamline the 
Trade Unions of the country by 
amalgamating some of the smaller 
of them. It agreed that the Govern- 
ment was a bad Government and 
that the Pension Plan submitted by 
the Labour Party Executive was a 
good plan. Pensions, in fact, pro- 
vided the few passionate moments 
of the Conference, eliciting several 
speeches about the woeful plight of 
old-age pensioners in a world of 
rising prices. What no one dared 
to suggest was that these prices are 
the direct result of excessive wage 
claims unaccompanied by any equi- 
valent rise in productivity. On the 
contrary, the one point on which 
the Delegates were unanimous was 
that there should be no restraint 
on wages. Investments should be 
‘managed,’ controls should be re- 
imposed, but wage claims must not 
be touched. 

As for Nationalisation, the issue 
was hardly faced, except in the 
motion which Mr Campbell of the 
National Union of Railwaymen was 
to take with him in his attaché-case to 
Brighton. The controversy was of 
course started by the Executive’s 





statement of policy entitled ‘Industry 
and Society,’ which suggested that 
there are more ways of killing the 
capitalist than by nationalising him. 
An almost theological note at once 
appeared in the reactions of the 
rank-and-file Socialists, who are 
fundamentalists to a man where 
Nationalisation is concerned, and 
regard the proposal that instead the 
Government should take over a 
business by buying a controlling 
portion of its shares, as a modernistic 
heresy. 

The opposition to the plan is 
widely regarded as a challenge to 
Mr Gaitskell’s leadership, though 
this is to ignore the fact that the 
sponsor is not Mr Gaitskell but the 
Executive of the Party. In challeng- 
ing him they are challenging it, 
and so are ruling out any possible 
rival for the leadership, who would 
surely be himself a member of the 
Executive. While nobody is indis- 
pensable, Mr Gaitskell is almost 
irreplaceable at the moment, and 
the worst that is likely to happen 
to ‘ Industry and Society’ would be 
a compromise which would keep 
everybody happy and united, while 
meaning next to nothing. 

The Socialist reaction to the raising 
of the Bank Rate to 7 per cent was 
uncertain. Much as they disliked 
the rise and its implications, they 
could hardly deny its necessity, if 
only as a temporary measure. As 
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a matter of course Mr Gaitskell 
demanded the recall of Parliament 
for three days, before it would 
normally meet on 29th October ; 
but the request was more a gesture 
indicating a tender legislative con- 
science than one made with any 
serious hope of acceptance. As the 
Chancellor, whose presence at any 
debate on the subject is indispens- 
able, was to be away on his duties, 
first in Canada and then in Paris, 
and as both parties would be hold- 
ing their annual conferences during 
the first half of October, any special 
session could take place only at the 
end of the month, and a delay of a 
few days could not conceivably affect 
something that had already hap- 
pended. So the Prime Minister 
replied ; and so most sensible people 
agreed, 


The Conference on Disarmament 
ended, as it was expected to end, 
in a complete deadlock, breaking 
up under the shadow of the Russian 
claim to have a trans-oceanic rocket, 
a point in the diplomatic game 
which the Russians were quick to 
emphasise. This time—for once in 
a way—it was they who appeared 
to lose patience and refuse even to 
agree to a future resumption of an 
abortive conference. Molotov would 
have done differently, but he was of 
the school which is perfectly ready 
to exhaust time and even to encroach 
upon eternity. He would continue 
a conference without a time limit, 
waiting for the West to break it 
off, so that he could then charge 
his opponents with not wanting a 
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full discussion of a contentious 
subject. But Molotov is no longer 
with us. He is Soviet Ambassador 
in Outer Mongolia, about as insult- 
ing a demotion as Mr Khrushchey 
could have devised for an incon- 
venient elder statesman. But Molotoy 
had no choice; he had to go; and 
no doubt he is suitably grateful 
that his fate was in the hands of 
Khrushchev and not of Stalin, who 
might have chosen a more direct 
method of conveying his displeasure. 
After all, no Russian in his senses 
would refuse an assignment, even 
if it is so plainly a punishment, 
when the alternative is even more 
uncomfortable than a winter in 
Outer Mongolia. 

A British statesman having been 
relegated by his Party, or his Party’s 
leader, to a remote shelf, can at 
least reply with a dignified refusal, 
possibly indicating impolitely that, 
unlike the author of ‘ Proverbs,’ he 
at any rate would not rather ‘ dwell 
in a corner of the housetop than 
with a brawling woman in a wide 
house’; in other words, that he 
would prefer to go on making a 
nuisance of himself on the back 
benches of the House of Commons 
instead of accepting a post of 
profit but of obscurity in the 
provinces. 

Nevertheless the British—or rather 
the British Labour Party—have a 
problem of their own, rather different 
from the Russians. When men of 
the standing of Mr Herbert Morrison, 
Mr Dalton and Mr Shinwell have 
outlived their political usefulness to 
their Party, by the practice of the 
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nineteenth century they would have 
gone to the House of Lords. But 
some of the Labour ex-Ministers 
cannot afford the transformation. As 
Members of the House of Commons 
they at least draw a salary and 
allowances amounting to {£1750 a 
year; whereas a Peer, by the recent 
concession, can get no more than 
three guineas for any day’s work 
he does; and the Lords seldom sit 
for more than three days a week. 
A Labour Member, therefore, will 
usually prefer to stay in the less 
honourable but financially more 
favourable Chamber. Unfortunately, 
this decision does not always suit 
the Front Bench. Some of the 
more elderly ex-Ministers have a 
following, not only in the House, 
but in the country; they would 
perhaps be more than human if 
they did not think that the affairs 
of the Party were better ordered 
when they had the ordering of 
them; and they do not hesitate to 
tell their successors where they 
have gone wrong. Mr Herbert 
Morrison hardly troubled to conceal 
his contempt for ‘Industry and 
Society.” Mr Shinwell enraged his 
colleagues during the Suez Crisis 
by travelling to Australia and at 
every opportunity there and on 
the way there criticising the attitude 
of Her Majesty’s Opposition. As 
for Mr Dalton, who ‘eke discord 
doth sow’—he goes on sowing it, 
let the Whips mutter as they will. 
It is all very tiresome, and some of 
the Socialists must be regretting 
that when they conceded the prin- 
ciple of making payments to Peers, 
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they did not open the national 
purse a little more widely. 


The report of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Problem of Hungary, 
appointed by the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, is a terrible 
indictment of Soviet policy and 
performance. The Russians can 
hardly complain that the Committee 
was packed, since it consisted of 
representatives from such detached 
countries as Australia, Ceylon, Den- 
mark, Tunisia and Uruguay. The 
Committee inquired as exhaustively 
as they could into the circumstances 
of the rising last year; and while, 
for obvious reasons, Mr Kadar 
would not admit them into Hungary, 
they examined 111 people, all of 
whom had direct personal know- 
ledge of the events on which the 
Committee was reporting. The 
witnesses included such people as 
Miss Kethly, Minister of State in 
Imre Nagy’s short-lived Govern- 
ment, General Kirali, Commander 
of the City of Budapest and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the National 
Guard during the rising, Jozsef 
Kovago, Mayor of Budapest, and a 
large number of workers. The Com- 
mittee’s conclusions were unanimous; 
as was their rejection of the exceed- 
ingly flimsy counter-charges of the 
Kadar Government and the Russians. 

The rising, it is perfectly clear, 
was not the work of ‘ Fascists’ or 
‘counter-revolutionaries.” The move- 
ment was not planned. It. was 
spontaneous, taking by surprise even 
the participants, who were mostly 
students and workers. They were 
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not reactionaries; many of them 
were Communists ; and all of them 
rose, not against any political group, 
but simply against the Russian 
control of their country. Never 
before in history has a people been 
more completely unanimous, the 
only dissenting element being the 
hated A.V.H. or Security Police. 
The Committee found abundant 
evidence that the Hungarian Army, 
raised and trained by Communists, 
almost to a man made common 
cause with the peasants and workers 
in their revolt. 

The second point which the Com- 
mittee emphasised is that the Russians 
were never invited to intervene by 
Imre Nagy. The so-called invitation 
they claimed to have received appar- 
ently carried no signature, and no 
honest or responsible Government 
would have moved a man on the 
strength of it. The second invitation 
came from Kadar himself, who broke 
away from Nagy’s Government to 
form a puppet administration ap- 
pointed by no one except his Russian 
masters and supported by scarcely 
a man or woman in Hungary. The 
resistance of the Hungarians, the 
Committee reports, arose from a 
‘ spontaneous national uprising ’ and 
the Russian intervention stands out 
as a naked and brutal aggression. 

The Committee has much to 
disclose about the concomitant crimes 
committed by the Russian interlopers 
—the breach of faith through which 
Imre Nagy was abducted in violation 
of a safe conduct, the murders, the 
torturings, and the deportation of 
train-loads of Hungarians to un- 
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known destinations in the East. So 
savage was the treatment accorded 
that many of the Russian soldiers 
who had been garrisoning the country 
revolted against their orders and 
some even fought in the ranks of the 
so-called rebels. 

No one will be much surprised by 
the findings of the Committee. The 
question is what is to happen next, 
The Committee reports, the Assembly 
condemns the aggression by a large 
majority—and Mr Khrushchev snaps 
his fingers. In the face of so stubborn 
a contumacy it is difficult to see how 
anything can be done for the martyred 
people of Hungary. Prince Wan, 
even if he is allowed to visit Budapest 
and Moscow to convey the Assembly’s 
displeasure, is unlikely to be able to 
do any more than just take a message, 
But when nearly 200,000 men, women 
and children have contrived to escape 
from their country, all the efforts of 
the Kremlin will not avail to hide 
the truth. At least Communists in 
the happier lands of the West are 
still feeling uncomfortable ; and the 
statesmen of the free world will onc 
more be able to judge the possi- 
bilities of co-existence with a power 
so arbitrary and so perfidious a 
that which rules over Russia. 


The coup d’état in Syria at onc 
awoke American apprehensions. The 
idea that a small and far from 
strong or stable State in the Middle 
East should become a _ Russian 
satellite may not at first sight seem 
very alarming. But apart from the 
possibility that Syria might be the 
one swallow to make a Soviet 
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summer, there is always the fact 
that she is well placed to interrupt 
supplies of oil to the West. Some 
such thought was undoubtedly in 
the Soviet mind—as undoubtedly as 
a pure affection for the Syrians was 
not the main-spring of Soviet action. 

Syria has for long been a debatable 
land between East and West, each 
in turn displacing the friend of the 
other side. The latest revolution is 
not only in itself a disquieting sign 
that the Russians have won the 
most recent game; it is also a 
threat to peace in a part of the 
world where a small war may easily 
lead to a much larger war. There 
is, for example, Turkey, itself a 
member of N.A.T.O. Turkey, with 
Soviet Russia already on its north- 
eastern frontier, is naturally sensitive 
to any further symptom of encircle- 
ment. A glance at the map gives 
the measure and justification of her 
fears. From Albania in the west 
to Azerbaijan in the north-east she 
is bordered by doubtful neigh- 
bours ; while Cyprus has embroiled 
her with Greece, the one neighbour 
with whom she might, in a crisis, 
make common cause. To have 
another potential enemy sitting out- 
side the back door is not a prospect 
pleasing to the Turks, especially as, 
if Syria should hoist distress signals, 
virtually the only possible way in 
which help could be sent her by 
Russia is across Turkey. 

America’s embarrassment over the 
latest Soviet move is nearly as great 
as Turkey’s; and Mr Dulles is 
trying to relieve it by the doubtful 
expedient of supplying Syria’s neigh- 
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bours—and particularly Jordan—with 
fresh weapons of war. By so doing 
the United States may gratify the 
actual recipients, while arousing the 
alarm of the rest of the Arab world, 
already apt to draw unfavourable 
comparisons between Soviet Aid, 
which is unconditional and osten- 
sibly a mere act of friendship, and 
American Aid, to which a few 
strings are usually attached. The 
Arabs, if they were wise, would 
consider the fate of Russia’s Euro- 
pean neighbours, who once thought 
they were welcoming liberators and 
subsequently discovered they had 
admitted all the agents and instru- 
ments of repression. But the Arabs 
are not all or always wise. They 
may suppose that the Russians are 
sincere, or that if they are not 
sincere, geography will preserve the 
Arab lands from the fate of Hungary 
or Rumania; but one day they 
may wake up to find themselves 
facing perils beside which the 
American strings are childish trifles. 

The Americans, on the other 
hand, are beginning to ask them- 
selves who will eventually be the 
enemy against whom the weapons 
they are supplying will be used. 
They may hope for them to be a 
deterrent to Syria; they are more 
likely to find them turned against 
Israel. The Arabs are obsessed 
with the need for Arab unity; they 
are nationalists not only against 
wicked colonial powers like the 
British and the French, but. even 
more against the Jewish intruder. 
They may fear and dislike Com- 
munism ; but their hatred of Israel 
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is an even stronger passion. The 
one cause which would unite them 
most enthusiastically would be the 
recovery of the land they have 
lost; and the American weapons 
they are now receiving will be 
most useful to them in any further 
attempt to drive the Jews out of 
Palestine. That such an attempt 
would forfeit the sympathy of the 
United States does not move them 
in the least. At any rate they 
would not be worried by the out- 
cries of two million Jewish voters in 
New York; but Mr Dulles would be. 


The wooing of Marshal Tito is 
becoming quite a fashionable ex- 
ercise, providing agreeable competi- 
tion for suitors from the East and 
from the West. So far the Marshal 
has shown himself as coy as Queen 
Elizabeth I., who invariably sent 
away the aspirants to her hand 
with many kind words, but with 
no promises. Last summer Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd and some senior 
members of the Labour Party visited 
Belgrade—not of course at the same 
time ; but a more significant visitor, 
from the Marshal’s point of view, 
was President Gomulka of Poland. 
His visit was significant, partly 
because, although Moscow has at 
last admitted that Titoism is a 
permissible form of deviationism, 
or at any rate that there may 
be more than one road to Socialism, 
the Yugoslav road is still not 
quite respectable. From President 
Gomulka’s point of view all this 
is very important. The Poles have 
already deviated mildly and would 
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undoubtedly like to deviate more; 
and Marshal Tito might be able t 
give some advice on the subject, 
As for the Marshal, he may be 
getting a little tired of being the 
one exception that proves the ruk 
and may welcome company, pro 
vided it does not compromise him. 
There is, however, another point 
which will not have escaped the 
attention of the Russians. Until 
recently Moscow was the acknow- 
ledged clearing-house. There was 
little direct social or political contact 
between Prague and Warsaw or 
between Budapest and Bucharest, 
If Poles or Czechs or Hungarians 
or Rumanians had anything to say 
to each other, they said it in Moscow, 
not in their own capitals or in those 
of neighbouring satellites. They 
would talk at each other but not 
to each other. That they should 


visit another capital and there discuss | i 


the state of the world is a new 
development, and Mr Khrushchev 
must be wondering where the process 
will end. India, which is not 4 
Communist country, is showing 4 
disposition to join in these amicable 


jaunts and Peking has already been |i 


visited. Mr Khrushchev must be 
speculating on how far it is wise 
to encourage his little friends to 
stray into doubtful company, and 
also how far at this stage it is going 
to be possible to stop them straying 
and perhaps, in the course of doing 
so, forming bad habits of thought 
and conduct. 


Dr Jagan, whose antics a few 
years ago led to the suspension of 
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the Constitution of British Guiana, 
is back where he was, as Chief 
Minister of the colony. No one 
envies Sir Patrick Renison, the 
Governor, his task of trying to 
make the new Constitution work. 
It is true that this time there are 
safeguards, unhappily omitted from 
the previous Constitution ; and that 
their absence gave Dr Jagan his 
chance. But if the conditions are 
rather different, there is no reason 
to suppose that Dr Jagan, who is 
an avowed Communist, has changed 
his mind ; still less that his American- 
born and very forceful wife, who is 
said to have given him his political 
education and indoctrination, and 
has been debited with most of his 
misdemeanours, has been chastened 
by adversity. 

Doubtless the Governor was wise 
to give Dr Jagan another chance ; 
in fact, on the results of the election 
he had very little option. The new 
system certainly would not work 
with the People’s Progressive Party, 
which won II out of 14 seats, in 
Opposition ; and conceivably it may 
work with Dr Jagan in office, behav- 
ing himself. Sir Patrick has agreed 
that he will not at present swamp 
the elected element of the Legislative 
Council by exercising his right to 
nominate 11 members to it; and 
Dr Jagan, though he has not dis- 
Clamed his purpose of one day 
establishing British Guiana as a 
Marxist state, seems to have pro- 
mised to be sensible for the time 
being. Possibly by now he has 
grasped the truth that neither Britain 
nor British Guiana’s West Indian 
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neighbours will suffer gladly the 
establishment of a Russian satellite 
in the Caribbean; and incidentally 
that the United States would be 
almost as seriously concerned. 

It had been the hope that during 
the period of suspension new and 
more moderate political parties might 
appear ; but while Mr Burnham has 
broken away from P.P.P. and his 
old Chief and set up a Party on 
his own, this had little success in 
the Elections; and no one else 
has appeared. Another unpromising 
circumstance is that throughout the 
country the political division is 
being cut more and more on racial 
lines. Dr Jagan is leader of the 
large and well-organised East 
Indian Community, which is the 
largest social group in the colony ; 
Mr Burnham, whose followers are 
mostly Africans, is obviously try- 
ing to mobilise them more effectively ; 
while the Amerindians, the original 
inhabitants of the country, are in 
danger of being treated like the 
Dormouse at the Hatter’s tea-party. 


Even as the Civil Rights Bill, 
in its amended (or emasculated) 
form, was on its way to the White 
House for the Presidential signature, 
trouble started at Little Rock in 
Arkansas, where Governor Faubus, 
a Southerner of the old sort, appears 
to have decided that he was not 
going to have any Federal Authority 
fooling around in his State. About 
a quarter of Little Rock’s population 
of 125,000 are Negroes, and some 
of them, having decided that the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
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had really meant what it said when 
it declared racial segregation of school 
children unconstitutional, decided to 
send a few of their off-spring to 
schools previously attended exclu- 
sively by the children of the Whites. 
When a State Court ordered the 
preparations for mixed classes to be 
discontinued, the Federal Court 
replied with an injunction. Then 
Governor Faubus acted. He called 
out the National Guard, a militia 
under the command of a Governor 
of a State. Its purpose, he ex- 
plained, was to keep the peace, 
which the Federal attempt to mix 
colours in the schools was endanger- 
ing; but apparently the Guard, 
putting a wide interpretation on its 
duties, merely prevented the Negro 
pupils from entering the school. The 
Federal Court thereupon threatened 
to cite not only the Commander of the 
National Guard, but the Governor 
himself, for contempt of Court. 

Since the schools of Little Rock 
still remained closed, the President 
acted. He put the National Guard 
under Federal orders and sent in 
Federal troops to maintain the auth- 
ority of the Union. 

This last incident may provide the 
first test of the strength of the 
opposition in the South to the Civil 
Rights Bill and disclose how far 
the recalcitrants are prepared to go 
in their resistance. According to 
Governor Faubus, the Bill and the 
Federal intervention are infringe- 
ments of State Rights which any 
true Southerner is bound to oppose ; 
although in the interview the Gov- 
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1'*The Uncertain Ally.’ By John Biggs-Davison, M.P. (Christopher Johnson.) 





ernor had with President Eisenhower 
he withdrew from so doubtful a 
position over the Bill. Anyone who 
takes that line is bound to find some 
support among extremists who are 
still dreaming of the ‘ War between 
the States’; but in every Southem 
State there is a large minority 
which does not like the Bill even 
in its milder form, but is determined 
not to become involved in a clash 
with the Federal Authority. A 
new blockade of a new Fort Sumter 
could have only one ending, and 
it would be an ending which Governor 
Faubus would be the first to deplore. 


Mr John Biggs-Davison, as a 


prominent member of the Expand-| i 


ing Commonwealth Group in the 
House of Commons, has come out 
as a severe critic of American 
Policy. The uncertainty of the 
attitude of the United States as an 
ally is, he points out, no new 
phenomenon; and he begins his 
account of it in 1917, when, under 
the provocation of German sub- 
marine warfare, the United States 
entered the war. The uncertainty, 
so conspicuous from 1914 to 1916, 
continued at the Peace Conference 
of 1919, when President Wilson, 
having lectured his allies on the 
right lines for a settlement and 
helped to create the League of 
Nations, was subsequently unable 
to persuade his fellow-countrymen 
to endorse the first or to join the 
second. 

During the years between the 
wars, the policy of the United 
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States continued uncertain, largely 
through constitutional causes for 
which Mr _ Biggs-Davison hardly 
makes sufficient allowance. Too 
often the President would propose 
and Congress would dispose; but 
as the years passed, two major 
purposes of American policy began 
toemerge. The first was to obtain 
as much control of the oil of the 
Middle East as possible. The second 
was to endeavour to eliminate the 
preferential system from the British 
Commonwealth. Oil was ‘a first 
economic necessity,’ and since the 
conclusion of the war, A.R.A.M.C.O. 
has often shown little regard either 
for the interests of an ally or for 
international law. America was the 
tertius gaudens in the dispute with 
Iran over the expropriation of the 
property of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, and after a long and 
tangled dispute succeeded in acquir- 
ing 40 per cent of any future profits 
arising from the oil operations of 
the Persian Government. In 1952 
a force from Saudi Arabia, with 
the active support of A.R.A.M.C.O., 
occupied part of the Buraimi Oasis, 
to which no shadow of a just claim 
could be advanced, and further 
operations had to be forcibly resisted 
by the British from Aden. Finally, 
the Suez dispute showed up the 
State Department as the willing 
instrument of the American Oil 
Lobby and ended in the substitution 
of American for British influence as 
the chief factor in the vast area of 
the Middle East. 

Over Imperial Preference the 
policy of the American Government 
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has never been uncertain. Preference 

has been associated in the popular 

mind with what is termed ‘ colonial- 

ism’ and in more educated circles 

as a grave threat to American exports. 

No less an authority than Mr Sumner 

Wells could write in 1943: ‘ The 

whole history of British Empire 

preference is a history of economic 
aggression . . . other countries found 
their markets throughout the vast 
stretches of the Empire restricted 
and the prosperity of their people 
correspondingly impaired.’ It did 
not occur to Mr Sumner Wells that 
a similar criticism might be directed 
against the high tariff wall with 
which the United States protected 
its industries from foreign competi- 
tion. Even President Roosevelt, as 
good a friend of this country as we 
could have had in the crisis of the 
war, had no love for the British 
Empire. He hoped to see it peace- 
fully disintegrate ; his interventions 
in India were persistent and un- 
happy; and he tried to persuade 
the British Government to present 
Hong Kong to Chiang Kai-shek. 
President Eisenhower followed his 
example. On one occasion he even 
made the astonishing statement that 
both the Russians and the Americans 
were ‘free from the stigma of 
colonial empire building.’ Perhaps 
the kindest answer would be Dr 
Johnson’s—‘ Ignorance, madam, pure 
ignorance.’ Or if it was not ignor- 
ance, it was a faulty memory, which 
conveniently overlooked certain past 
adventures in Mexico and Central 
America and the gradual Russian 
conquest of Siberia. 
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President Truman admitted that 
the abrupt termination of Lend Lease 
in 1945 was ‘a mistake’; and the 
financial agreement on 6th December 
in that year was not conspicuous for 
the help it gave the ally who had 
borne the brunt of the battle in 
North Africa and France and at 
sea. The child of that transaction 
was the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade of 1948, which 
sought to restrict and ultimately to 
end Imperial Preference. Mr Biggs- 
Davison naturally wants to get rid 
of G.A.T.T., so that we can recover 
our economic freedom within the 
Commonwealth. 

There are passages in which Mr 


Biggs-Davison sets down to deliben 
ate policy acts which really arog 
mainly from the separation of the 
Executive from the Legislature of 
the United States. There are othe 
passages in which he seems 
ignore the many gestures of genuing 
friendliness and of real statesmanship 
—the help given by countless Ameri- 
cans during the war, Lend Lease, 
Marshall Aid, and so on. Let it 
be granted that these were in the 
interests of the United States » 
well as in those of Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth, but they 
are the other side of a picture which 
in most respects Mr Biggs-Davison 
paints well and not unfairly. 
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Ninth Month for the Romans—and we continue the name, 
even though for us the month is the eleventh. The Saxons, seeing the 
trees stripped of their leaves, called it ‘‘ Wind-monath’’. 


Not a!' the followers of Diana wear pink coats. Some have no coats at all, 
and these, moreover, are rather small and, maybe, even a little grubby. But 
the pertinacity with which they hunt the ‘penny for the guy’ commands a 
grudging respect. It is hard to refuse them ; harder still if you remember that 
the evening of the Fifth will find you giving your own imitation of Firework 
Night at the Crystal Palace for the delectation of the children and their friends. 
Later on, as you gloomily reflect that the bonfire was almost certainly too 
close to the cherry tree and that the lawn will be a depressing sight in the 
morning, you wonder if the game is worth the candle. But the children en- 
joyed it and no doubt it is good for trade. In this, it parallels the Midland 
Bank, an institution which is also ‘good for trade’. For over a century, the 
Bank has been in financial matters the guide, philosopher and friend of business 
houses of every kind. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Head Office : Poultry, London, E.C.2 
2140 branches throughout England and Wales 














